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THE  GOLDEN  GATE  OF  RIO 

The  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  of  harbors,  it  is 
also  the  most  astonishing.  Other 
world-famous  harbors  —  Sydney,  Na- 
gasaki, Naples,  San  Francisco — are  in 
many  ways  comparable  one  to  another, 
but  the  harbor  of  Rio  is  unique.  Resem- 
bling none  other,  more  beautiful  than 
any  of  its  would-be  rivals,  strangely  fan- 
tastic, magnificently  impressive,  domi- 
nated by  the  soaring  Corcovado  and  Ti- 
juca  peaks,  its  golden  gateway  guarded 
by  the  massive  Pao  de  Assucar,  bathed 
in  the  colorful  atmosphere  of  semi-trop- 
ical Brazil,  it  holds  a  place  supreme 
among  the  beauty  places  of  this  earth. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  has  been  called  "The  Land  of  To-morrow." 
It  should  be  called  "The  Land  of  To-day." 
The  spirit  of  American  progress  has  inspired  Latin  America  as 
well  as  the  America  of  our  United  States.  We  call  ourselves  "Amer- 
icans," and  we  call  our  United  States  "America."  We  look  upon 
American  enterprise  and  progress  as  things  identified  only  with  our 
own  efforts  and  ideals.  We  are  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished. 
We  are  proud  of  our  America  and  of  the  Americans  who  have  made  it 
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SAILING    FROM    snuTIIAMPTON 


what  it  is.     We  are  so  busy  working  out  our  own  success  that  we  give 
no  thought  to  the  "  other  Americans"  —  to  those  men  and  women  of  the 

Latin  race  who  are  living  and  working,  aspiring 

and  reaUzing  their  very  practical  dreams  in  the 

other  America  —  in  Brazil,  in  Argentina,  in 

Chile,  and  in  the  lesser  republics  of  our  almost 

unknown  sister  continent. 

I^^^B  Nor  do  they,  our  unknown  southern  neigh- 

^^^^,  bors,  give  much  thought  to  us,  their  indifferent 

^^^^\  and    slightly   disdainful   northern   neighbors. 

^^^^^Br  They  do  not  even  try  to  tell  us  what  they  have 

^^^^^^^  made  of  their  half  of  the  New  World.     We  take 

^|H^^^  it  for  granted  that  they  have  not  done  their  work 

^      I  particularly  well.     We  have  been  pleased  lightly 

^    ^  to  regard  their  vast  continent  as  a  land  of  yellow- 

^^^Aj^^  fever  tragedies  and   comic-opera  revolutions. 


GOING    TO 
SOUTH    AMERICA 
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We  do  not  realize  that  the  tragedies 
are  of  the  past,  that  yellow  fever  has 
been  vanquished,  that  revolution  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  national 
diversion  and  a  popular  sport. 

"Wealth  has  calmed  us,"  said  a 
gentleman  of  Argentina.  Wealth 
is  calming  the  Brazilians  too,  and 
wealth  —  sometimes  the  cause  of 
national  decline — is  playing  a  splen- 
did part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
nations  of  Latin  America,  calming 
the  restless  Latin  by  putting  upon 
him  the  welcome  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  personal  success  and 
national  prosperity. 

If  South  America  be  still  "The  Land  of  To-morrow,"  it  is  so  only 
in  the  sense  that  its  greater  cities  are  in  many  ways  so  advancedly 


SOUTH  AMERICANS  HOMEWARD  BOUND 
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up  to  date  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  not  merely  up  to  date,  but 
up  to  to-morrow  or  even  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Thus  it  is  a  hard  knock  to  Yankee  pride  to  visit  South  America. 
By  Yankee  pride  I  mean  North  American  pride,  for  to  the  BraziHan, 
the  Argentine,  or  the  Chilean,  we  of  the  United  States  of  North 


DRIVING    BLINDFOLD    PARTNERS    ZIGZAG    ALONG    A    LANE    OF    BOTTLES 

America,  whether  we  hail  from  New  England  or  from  Dixie,  are 
indiscriminately  '^Yanquis."  Even  a  Virginian  must  submit  to 
being  called  a  Yanqui  by  citizens  of  the  South  American  republics. 
The  Americans  of  the  South  admit  of  course  that  we,  too,  are  Amer- 
icans, but  Americanos  del  Norte  —  of  the  North,  and  so  it  is  a  point 
of  courtesy  for  us,  when  in  conversation  with  them,  to  speak  of  our- 
selves as  North  Americans.  Eew  of  us  go  to  South  America,  yet  the 
attractions  of  the  journey  are  manifold  and  should  be  manifest. 
Regarded  merely  from  the  tourist's  point  of  view,  there  are  few 
richer  journeys  in  the  world.     For  the  lover  of  beauty,  the  journey 
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BRASILERAS   AND    PORTENAS 


pays  for  itself  with  tlie 
first  glimpse  of  Rio  cle 
Janeiro. 

Among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  Rio 
de  Janeiro  easily  takes 
rank  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  point  of 
situation,  and  one  of 
the  most  pictorially 
effec- 


tive in  point  of  architecture  and  topography. 

Rio  —  let  us  call  it  simply  Rio,  as  the  Brazilians 
do;  and  if  we  wish  to  be  quite  correct  let  us  pro-^ 
nounce  it  "Ree  you,"  for  they  accent  the  first 
syllable  and  give  a  "  u  "  sound  to  the  "  o  "  — 
Rio  is  both  capital  and  metropolis  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  a  country  with  a 
continental  area,  even  larger  than  that 
of  our  United  States,  but  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  approximately  twenty  million. 

It  takes  seventeen  days  to  reach  Rio  from 
New  York.     The  journey  from  London  is  of  nearly  equal  length  in 


BRAZILIAN    CHILDREN 
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YOUNG  REPUBLICANS  OF  MANY  YOUNG  REPUBLICS 

the  influence  of  the  rigorous  social 

In  the  course  of 
the  voyage  a  newly 
appointed  American 
minister  to  a  South 
American  republic  in- 
nocently did  a  most 
undiplomatic  thing. 
He  went  so  far  as  to 
ask  the  daughter  of 
a  prominent  Argentine 
gentleman  to  take  a 
turn  with  him  on  deck. 
Because  of  his  high  dip- 
lomatic position,  the 
girl,  although  aston- 
ished, could  not  refuse. 
The  next  day  the  min- 
ister again  asked  her  to 
indulge  in  a  "constitu- 


It  is  more  interesting  to 
ay  of   England,  because  you 
nd    yourself    in    touch  with 
South  America  and  envel- 
oped in  its  atmosphere  the 
moment  you   board  the 
liner  of  the  Royal  Mail 
at     Southampton. 
It  is  a  Latin  atmos- 
phere with  British 
modifications. 
The  utmost  free- 
dom   seems    to    reign,   but 
at   the   same  time  you   feel 
rules  of  old-time  Spanish  days. 


SPAR-DOXIN'G 
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tional. "     The  next  day  her  father  called  formally  upon  the  minister 
and,  expressing  much  gratification,  asked  his  intentions! 

Although  I  had  a  smoking-room  acquaintance  with  the  fathers 
of  all  the  pretty  girls  on  board,  not  one  of  them  dreamed  of  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  daughter,  or  even  to  his  wife.  One  evening  as  I 
stood  watching  the  dancing  on  deck,  indulged  in  by  married  couples 

ns  with  their  brothers 
their  cousins,  a  Bra- 
zilian coffee  magnate, 
father  of  a  lovely, 
dark-eyed  girl  of 
seventeen,  asked 
me  if  I  could 
dance.  I  ad- 
mitted that  I 
was  ver}^  fond  of 
dancing.  There- 
upon, without  a  word 
of  introduction,  he  drew 
his  daughter  toward  me  and 
giving  me  a  little  push  in 
her  direction  he  said,  "Well,  dance!"  We  danced,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.      I  never  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  again. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  social  brakes  are  firmly  set,  our 
ship's  company  is  a  merry  and  congenial  one, 
and  the  customary  tournament  of  deck  games 
and  sports  is  a  joyous  success,  lasting  several 
days.     A  subscription  list  is  circulated  to  obtain 
funds    for    the  purchase  of  prizes.     The 
Argentines  always  endeavor  to  be 
first  in  all   things.     The  Bra- 
zilians wish  to  show  the  Argen- 
tines that  they,  too,  can  be 
lavish.     The  English  always 


A    FRENCH    DRAMATIC    COMPANY    EN    TOUR    WITH 
''AROUND    THE    WORLD    IN    EIGHTY    DAYS" 


A   MEMBER   OF    THE 
TROUPE 
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gladly  contribute  for  sport,  and  the  few  Americanos  del  Norte 
resolve  to  make  a  good  showing.  The  result  is  a  fund  of  more  than 
six  hundred  dollars — for  fun!  When  the  plate  is  passed  the  following 
Sunday  at  divine  service,  the  collection  amounts  to  two  pounds,  ten 
and  tuppence  —  for  charity! 

Meantime  we  are  approaching  the  Equator.     "Crossing  the  line" 
is  an  experience  always  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  those  who, 


IN  EQUATORIAL  SEAS 

while  they  may  have  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  have  never  left 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  Equator,  in  spite  of  its  fame,  is  not  a  conspicuous  object. 
It  should  be,  but  it  isn't.  It  should  be  the  hottest  place  on  earth,  but 
it  isn't.  The  mercury  stood  at  73  on  the  line  when  we  crossed  in 
April.  It  stood  at  75  when  we  crossed  again  in  August.  On  both 
occasions  the  temperature  was  lower  on  the  day  of  crossing  than  on 
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ON  THE  EQUATOR  —  HONEST 


the   day   preceding 
or  following. 

But  there  is  usu- 
ally a  hot  time  on 
board  every  ship 
that  scrapes  her 
keel  over  the  im- 
aginary line  we 
call  the  Equator. 
Strange  doings 
are  precipitated. 
Strange  beings  ap- 
pear upon  the 
decks.  Weird,  long- 
haired men,  bearded 
like  seedy  patriarchs,  assemble  to  pay  homage  to  a  bewhiskered 
monarch  whom  they  salute  as  Neptune,  King  of  the  Mighty  Deep. 
His  Queen,  an  eminently  masculine  personality,  bears  in  her 
arms  a  princeling  of  the  realms  of  the  sea  —  a  stuffed  Baby  Nep- 
tune. The  Royal  Doctor  and  the  Royal  Barber  are  in  attendance, 
and  a  Royal  Dog,  that  looks  more  like  a  merman  with  a  donkey's 
head,  prowls  among  the  passengers 
rattling  a  contribution  box. 

King    Neptune,    who 
might    be    the   bearded 
twin  of  our  able  bo'sun, 
and  his  courtiers,  who 
strangely  resemble  the 
gallant  tars  of  our  crew, 
are  come  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  those  who 
are    guilty   of    never 
having  crossed  the  line 
before.     New  stewards,  cub 


FATHKR  NKPTUNK  AND 
HIS  ROYAL  CONSORT 
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engineers  fresh  from  Scotland,  stokers  who  have  never  stoked  under 
the  Southern  Cross,  are  hauled  forth  from  their  hiding  places  and 
dragged  to  the  judgment  seat,  which  is  a  chair  on  the  brink  of  the 
big  canvas  bathing  tank  in  which  we  take  our  daily  plunges  while 
cruising  under  equatorial  skies.  The  accused  is  asked  if  he  has  ever 
crossed  the  Equator.  When  he  opens  his  mouth  to  say  "yes"  or 
"no,"  he  gives  the  Royal  Barber  an  opening.     Quick  as  a  flash  a  big 


THE  COURT  OF  KING  NEPTUNE 


brush  reeking  with  soapy,  slimy,  sour  paste  is  slapped  against  that 
open  mouth  and  the  prisoner's  reply  dies  in  a  frothy  splutter.  Then 
without  appeal  he  is  sentenced  to  be  shaved,  with  a  huge  wooden 
razor;  finally,  just  as  he  thinks  the  worst  is  over,  the  chair  in  which 
he  sits  is  tilted  back,  and,  blinded  by  suds  and  dripping  with  lather, 
the  victim  is  poured  backwards  out  of  the  chair  into  the  salty  waters 
of  the  tank,  where  others  of  Neptune's  minions  seize  and  souse  him  till 
he  yells  for  mercy.  Having  suffered  all  this  he  is  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  initiation  —  with  the  royal  seal  of  Neptune  Rex  —  possession 
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of  which  insures  him  against  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment next  time  he  goes  from  Hemisphere 
to  Hemisphere,  across  the  Hne. 

This  ceremony  brings  the  "  amuse- 
ment season"  of  the  voyage   to  a 
close.     More  serious  and  more  in- 
teresting   things    now    claim    our 
attention .    Real  travel  —  real  sight- 
seeing —  begins     at     Pernambuco 


(please  pronounce  it  Pair- 
nam-booh  co),  the  port 
where  we  enjoy  our  first 
glimpse  of  South  America. 
Large  steamers  anchor 
far  out  in  the  open  road- 
stead, where  disembarka- 
tion must  be  an  exciting 
experience  in  rough  wea- 
ther.    It  is  an  interesting 


AN    EQUAliiklAL    UMIIATION 
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A>}  "a  class"  royal  mail  liner 

experience  at  any  time,  because  of  the  novel  method  here 
cmi)l()yecl  for  lowering  or  lifting  passengers  to  or  from 
the  tenders  that  are  bobbing  up  and  down 
alongside.     We  are  loaded  into  a 
big  basket  like  a  lot  of  human 
oranges  and  swung  over  the 
side  and  plumped  down  into 
the  lighter  like  a  bale  of  living 
freight.     There  is  a  door  in  one 
side  of  the  basket,  so  that  we  enter 
and  leave  with  some  dignity,  but  while  in 


A   BOAT   LIKE   A    BUNDLE 
OF   STICKS 
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transit  through  the  air  we 
feel  like  huddled  chickens 
being  trailed  through  space 
in  a  supply  basket  dangling 
from  a  Zeppelin. 

It  always  gives  a  trav- 
eler a  thrill  to  set  foot  on 
a  new  continent.  It  is  at 
the  customs-landing  of  Per- 


INSIDE   THE  BASKET 


DISEMBARKATION    BY    BASKET 


nambuco  that  we  experi- 
ence this  thrill.  "Ashore  in 
South  America  at  last!" 
What  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ences and  new  impressions 
is  to  be  ours  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  months! 
First  surprise — an  automo- 
bile with  two  chauffeurs. 
Second  surprise  —  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city  in 
ruins,  deliberately  demol- 
ished to  open  a  way  for 
a  broad,  new  boulevard 
that  is  to  be  the  pride  of 


ALL   ASHORE    FOR    PERNAMBUCO 
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P  e  r  n  a  m  b  u  c  o . 
Third  surprise  — 
the  name  of  the 
city  is  not  Per- 
nambuco,  but  Re- 
cife, pronounced 
Ray-see  fay.  It 
is  the  capital,  me- 
tropolis, and  chief 
seaport  of  the 
State  of  Pernam- 
buco,  a  rich  sugar- 
growing  state  about  the  size  of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  one  million, 
Recife  was  once  held  by  the  Hollanders  and  many  of  the  existing 


PERSONALLY    PACKED 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE   ON   THE   REEF   OF   RECIFE 
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buildings  are  in  the  old  Dutch  colonial 
style.     The     inner    anchorage    for 
small  craft  is  protected  by  a  re- 
markable natural  breakwater, 
a   stone   reef,  —  or    recife,  — 
hence  the  name  of  the  port 
which  is  now,  in  size,   the 
fourth   city   of    the   United 
States  of  Brazil. 

A  day's  run  down  the 
coast  brings  us  to  the  third 
city  of  the  republic,  Bahia, 
taking  its  name  from  the 
beautiful  bay,  christened 
by  no  less  a  man  than 
Americus  Vespucius  —  A 
Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  —  "All  Saints'  Bay."  It  was  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  first  Portuguese 
fleet,  with  the  Italian,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  on  board,  entered  this  spa- 
cious bay.  To-day  Bahia, 
a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  looks 
down  upon  this  Bay  of  All 
the  Saints,  where  ships  of 


WHERE 

CHAUFFEURS   COME 
IN  PAIRS 
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all    the    nations    lie 
at  anchor. 

Bahia  is  older 
than  St.  Augustine 
in  Florida,  the 
oldest  city  in  our 
country.  Founded 
in  1549,  it  was  for 
more  than  two  hun- 


OPENTN'G    A    N"E\V    .WT.N'UE 

dred  years  the  chief 
seat  of    the  colonial     f"^ 
power    of    Portugal     \ 
in   the    New   World. 


THERE    ARE    WIDE    WATERWAYS    IN    PERNAMBUCO 
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In  1585,  when  the  colonial  popula- 
tion of  Brazil  numbered  only  about 
twenty-five  thousand  souls,  one-half 
of  them  lived  here,  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  in  Pernambuco,  while 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  has  now  a 


HARBOR  CRATI 
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ALMOST  VENETWN   IN   ASPECT 


population  of  one  million,  was  only  an  obscure  village  without  hopes 
or  ambitions.  Bahia  was  for  many  years  the  distributing  center  for 
slaves  brought  by  the  ship-load  direct  from  Africa.     Its  population 


A    FIRST   IMPRESSION   OF 
BAHIA 
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THE    THIRD    CITY    OF    BRAZIL 


is,  as  a  consequence,  more  black  than   white  to-day 

element  represents  eighty  per  cent 

and  the  other  twenty  per  cent  is      ■  ,-^. 

made  up  largely  of 

families    of 

mixed  blood. 

Among  the 


IN    THE    LOWER    TOWN 
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GOING   UP  TOWN  IN  AN   "ELEVADOR" 

early  colonists  the  color  line  was  never 
drawn,  nor  is  it  very  tightly  drawn  to- 
day. Bahia  was  also  the  scene  of  con- 
flict with  the  Dutch.  We  know  that 
Holland  and  Portugal  were  always  find- 
ing themselves  rivals  in  the  old  days 
in  their  colonial  enterprises  in  the 
East — in  India,  in  Cevlon, 


IJ 
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COLOR   AT 
A   CORNER 
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A  TERRACE  OF  THE  UPPER  TOWN 

in  Java  —  and  commercial  rivals'  in  China  and  Japan.  Here,  too, 
in  South  America  they  again  came  face  to  face,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Holland  controlled  this  beautiful  Brazilian  coast, 
down  to  the  year  1655,  when  the  Dutch  surrendered 
four  provinces,  three  cities,  eight  towns,  fourteen 
fortresses  —  one  of  them  to  be  seen  to-day  here  in 
the  bay  —  and  restored  nine  hundred  miles 
of  sea-coast  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  The 
narrow  lower  town  along  the  water  front 
is  devoted  to  commerce.  Its  streets 
are  narrow  and  noisy,  hot  and  stuffy, 
but  a  ride  of  two  or  three  minutes  in 
one  of  the  many  "elevadores"  brings 
us  up  to  the  cool  terraces  of  the  upper 
residential  town,  which  crowns  the  high 
bluff  and 
spreads  its 
dwellings  and  gardens  inland  across 
a  pretty  rolling  plateau. 

The  state  of  which  Bahia  is  the 
capital  has  always  been   conserva- 
tive, averse  to  change.     When  all 
the  rest  of  Brazil  declared  for 
independence  from  Portugal, 
in  1822,  the  State  of  Bahia 

IN   THE 
MAJORITY 
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hesitated,  and  again,  in  1889,  the  population  showed  no  great  enthu- 
siasm fur  the  republican  movement  that  overthrew  the  Brazilian 
empire  of  Dom  Pedro. 

We  happened  to  be  in  Bahia  on  the  occasion  of  a  Presidential 
visit.  The  local  military  organizations  turned  out  to  serve  as  escort 
for  the  Chief  Executive,  but  judging  from  what  we  saw  in  the  way  of 
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drill  and  discipline,   "Preparedness"  is  as  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  State  of  Bahia  as  it  is  to  that  of  states  much  nearer  home. 

The  military  maneuvers  savored  strongly  of  the  exhibitions  of 
ineptitude  given  by  stage  armies  in  grand  opera  when  the  supers  are 
not  famihar  with  the  "business"  of  the  scene.  One  soldier  would 
prod  another  into  line,  and  the  officers  roared  themselves  hoarse  while 
the  rank  and  file  proceeded  to  make  it  a  go-as-you-please  parade. 
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But  the  President 
and  his  staff  who  had 
come  from  Rio  on 
board  a  Brazilian  war- 
ship presented  a  very 
dignified  appearance 
and  aroused  much 
popular  enthusiasm. 

Being  Brazilian, 
Bahia,  even  with  its 
heavy  African  major- 
ity, is  a  Catholic  city. 
I  was  told  that  there 
are  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  churches  in 
the  city — one  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  I 
noticed  one  new  church 
in  construction — in  an- 
ticipation of  the  approaching  leap  year!  The  traveler  who  seeks  only 
the  comforts  of  religion  should  be  happy  in  Bahia,  but  he  who  seeks  the 
comforts  of  a  good  hotel  must  do  his  seeking  farther  down  the  coast. 


BRAZILIAN   BOATS 
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He  may  go  rolling  down  to  Rio  with  the  comforting  assurance 
that  there  is  to  be  a  Ritz  hotel  in  Rio.     "Rolling  down  to  Rio"  is 

Kipling's  phrase 

"Roll  down,  roll  down  to  Rio; 
I  want  to  roll  to  Rio 
Some  time  before  I'm  old." 

It  was  in  the  late  afternoon  of  an  uncanny  tropic  April  day  that 
I  found  myself  rolling  in  toward 
Rio  —  about  to  enter  the 
Golden  Gate  of  South 
America.     The    pil- 
lars   of    that   gate 
are     the     mighty 
Pao    de   Assucar,   \: 
more  than  twelve  \1 
hundred    feet    in 
height,    and   an    al- 
most   equally    impres- 
sive   sugarloaf-like    shape 
of  frowning  rock  called  the  Pico, 
towering  in  rivalry  on  the  east. 
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THK    LINER   IS    A    LADY 


Beyond  these  pil- 
lars of  the  great 
sea-gate  of  Rio 
rise  ranges  of  inde- 
scribably strange 
peaks,  among 
which  the  tallest 
and  most  fantastic 
is  the  astound- 
ingly  sharp  and 
sheer  summit 
called  the  Corco- 
vado,  which  means 
the  "Hunchback." 
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Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  • —  no  other  first  gUmpsc  or  first 
impression  of  a  famous  port  —  has  ever  given  me  so  keen  a  thrill  of 


delight  and  astonishment. 


THE  FANTASTIC  ROCKS  OF  RIO 


The  approach  to  Rio  at  the  sunset 
hour  is  unspeakably,  fantasti- 
cally impressive.      Outlined 
against    a    gorgeous   sky 
we    see    a    jumble    of 
impossible     hills     and 
heights,     peaks     and 
pinnacles,   thrust  up 
as  by  some  cataclys- 
mic disturbance.    We 
seem  to  be  observing 
an    arrested    phase    of 
some  convulsion  of   the 
crust  of  a  coast  in  process 


APPROACHING 
RIO  DE    JANEIRO 
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of  creation.     We  wait  for  the  jumble 
to   shake  itself  into  still  other 
shapes,  to  form  new  and  ever- 
changing  combinations, 
like  the  colored  fragments 
in  a  great  kaleidoscope, 
We  can  not  quite  ac- 
cept the  shapes  we  see 
as    things    real    and 
stable,  things  firm  as 
the  rocks  and   moun- 
tains of   more   familiar 
lands.     It  is  as  if  we  were 
approaching,  not  an  earthly 
port,    but    some    far-off,    un 
dreamed-of  place  on  some  other 
far-off,  undreamed-of  planet.     Sea 
and  sky  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
a  tropic  sunset,  peak  and  pinnacle  transfigured  by  an  atmosphere 


THE       PAO   DE    ASSUCAR       AND    THE 
DISTANT   CORCOVADO 


THE       SUGAR  LOAF"  AND  THE  SUNSET 
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of  misty  glory,  conspire  to  form  a  picture  that  is  unforgettable. 
Soon  we  shall  come  to  know  all  of  those  seemingly  unearthly  peaks  by 
name.  They  will  compel  us  to  take  account  of  them  —  to  become 
acquainted  with  them.  They  are  as  familiar  to  dwellers  in  Rio  as 
are  the  summits  of  the  Singer  Building,  the  tower  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan, and  the  pinnacles  of  the  Woolworth  Building  to  dwellers  on 
Manhattan  Island  where  the  scenery  is  largely  architectural. 
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No  city  in  the  world  possesses  a  harbor  comparable  to  that  of  Rio 
in  beauty.     The  world-famed  bays  of  San  Francisco,  of  Naples,  and 

of  Sydney,  the  lovely  harbor  of  Naga- 
saki and  the  noble  one  of  Vladivo- 
stok are  all  surpassed  in  beauty 
by  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  has  a  shore  line  of  a  hun- 
dred miles;  it  holds  an  ar- 
chipelago  of  lovely   tropic 
islands;   around  it  rise  the 
most    fantastically    shaped 
mountains    of     the    western 
hemisphere.    Its  gateway,  with 


TWO  BRAZILIAN  DREADNAUGHTS 


its  Titanic  pillars,  is  tremendously  impressive,  and  on  its  shore,  be- 
tween the  blue  waters  and  the  green  slopes  of  the  overhanging  hills,  lies 
the  most  fancifully  conceived  and  colorful  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Rio  is  the  only  city  in  either  of  the  Americas  that  is  from  every  angle 
charming  to  the  eye.     New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  are  magnificent, 
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THE  NAVAL  ARSENAL  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  COBRAS 


astounding  —  what  you  will  —  but  they  are  utterly  lacking  in  the 
quality  that  we  call  charm.  There  are  many  charming  places  in  our 
country,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  our  great  cities.  Rio  is  at  the 
same  time  a  charming  place  and  a  great  city,  the  home  of  a  million 
people,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  most  populous  of  all  the 
South  American  republics. 

Rio's  winter  climate  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found  on  any 
continental  mainland.  The  delights  of  a  mildly  tropical  climate 
are  certain  to  appeal  to  those  who  come  from  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  \  the  V  Temperate  Zone,  where  climatic  intemperance 
usually  y    pre-  ^ vails.    While  our  "temperate"  summer  is  trying 

the  temper  of 
suffocating  New 
York  or  swelter- 
ing Washington, 
Rio   is  enjoying 
days    that    are 
ideal,    save    for 
the  fact  that  these 
perfect  days,  being 
winter  days  (for  July 

IN  RIO  BAY 
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and  August  are  mid-winter  months  in  South  America),  are  all  too 
short — short,  but  wonderfully  beautiful  days,  with  the  mercury 
ranging  from  65  to  75  degrees,  with  the  cool  mists  of  dawn  playing 
around  the  hill-tops  until  after  breakfast,  and  with  glorious,  early 
sunsets,  taking  us  by  surprise  two  hours  before  dinner  time. 

The  charm  of  antiquity  is  lacking,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  immaculate 
modernity  of  her  new  avenues  and  public  buildings,  the  city  has  an 
old-world  atmosphere  and  something  of  the  quiet,  sumptuous  dignity 
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tion    processions    of    Imperial 
or  of  Royal  Spain,  appear  less 
place  than  in  this  freshest    ,^* 
and  newest  and  brightest    , 
of  American  big  cities.       | 

The  magnificent  Ave- 
nida  Rio  Branco,  which 
traverses  the  heart  of 


of  the  former  Imperial  City  of  Dom 
Pedro   pervades   the   spick 
and  span  new  Federal 
Capital  of  to-day.    In 
no   city  of   the  new 
world  would  the  gor- 
geous gilded  carriages 
of  state,  such  as  appear 
in  the  corona- 
England 
\  out  of 
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down-town  Rio  and  the  beautiful  Avenida  Beira  Mar,  which  curves 
along  the  lovely  water  front,  seem  to  have  been  created  expressly  for 
royal  or  imperial  processions  —  mere  cabs  and  automobiles  appear 
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ON  THE  BEIRA  MAR 


unworthy  of  such  avenues.  These  splendid  thoroughfares  are  as 
exquisitely  finished  in  detail  as  they  are  imposing  in  their  generous 
sweep.  The  broad  sidewalks  are  paved  with  mosaic  —  not  in  colors, 
but  with  effective  and  sometimes  boldly  fanciful  designs  in  black  on  a 
white  ground.     These  mosaic  pavements  and  the  asphalt  surface  of 


MOSAIC  SIDEWALKS 
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the  street  itself  are  kept  spotlessly  clean.     The  secret  lies  in  the 
fact    that    they   are    not    merely   swept, 
but  washed  and  scrubbed  and  polished 
every  night. 

Near  the  common 
starting  point  of  the 
great  central  avenue 
and  the  bayside  boul- 
evard stands  a  digni- 
fied domed  structure 
called  the  "Monroe 
Palace"    in    honor   of 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
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that  wise,  far-seeing  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  who  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrine  that  bears  his  name.  As  we  admire  the  monu- 
mental pile  we  recall  the  words  that  give  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  that  doctrine  as  enounced  by  President  James  Monroe  in  his 


THE  HOTEL  AVENIDA 


message  to  the  Congress  in  1823.     "We  could  not  view  an  inter- 
position for  oppressing  the  South  American  republics  or  controlling 

in  any  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward 
the  United  States.  The 
American  continents  should 
no  longer  be  subjects  for 
any  European  colonial  set- 
tlement." 


TRAM-CAR  STATION  IN  THE  AVICNIUA 
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These  words  were  prompted  by  a  plan  then  on  foot  among  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  the  "Holy  Alliance"  to  regain  for  Spain  her 
recently  emancipated  colonies  in  South  America. 

The  Monroe  Palace  is  a  reproduction  of  the  building  erected  by 
Brazil  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis.  It  contains 
assembly  and  committee  rooms  and  has  served  as  headquarters  for 
one  of  the  Pan-American  Conferences.  Its  dome  is  the  dominating 
architectural  feature  of  the  water  front  along  which  the  Avenida 
Beira  Mar  extends  for  several  miles,  forming  one  of  the  finest  pleasure 
thoroughfares  in   all   the   world.     This  avenue  gives  the  supreme 

finishing    touch    to     fe^-.  ..-,..«■..■.  .  .■■ ■s,^-:^:7fy?:»lWK>-.^rTy£^'::^r 

the  perfections  of 
Rio.  It  was  begun 
in  1903.  More 
than  six  miles  of 
it  now  curve  along 
the  one-time 
swampy  shore. 
More  miles  are 
building,  still 
other  miles  pro- 
jected. Through- 
out the  existing 
length  it  is  a  dou- 
ble driveway  with 
a  tree-lined  prom- 
enade, flanked  by 
a  superb  sea  wall 
and  by  public  and 
private  gardens  of 
great  beauty. 

In  one  of  these 
gardens  we  find 
the  monument  of 
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AVENIDA  RIO  BRANCO,  LOOKING  NORTH 


the  great  statesman,  Viscount  Rio  Branco,  who,  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Dom  Pedro,  in  187 1  secured  the  passage  of  the  law  which,  in  principle, 
put  an  end  to  slavery.  That  law  declared  that  all  children  of  slaves 
should  be  born  free.  Imperial  Brazil  owed  much  to  Viscount  Rio 
Branco.  Republican  Brazil  owes  even  more  to  his  son,  the  late  Baron 
Rio  Branco,  who,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  under  many  admin- 
istrations, guided  the  nation  in  its  intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 
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Rio  has  recently  renamed  her  leading  thoroughfare,  the  former 
Avenida  Central,  in  honor  of  the  younger  Rio  Branco.  Near  the 
statue  of  the  father  rises  a  superb  group  of  three  bronze  figures  on 
a  pedestal.  They  represent  Cabral,  the  discoverer  of  Brazil,  and 
his  companions,  the  soldier  and  the  priest  who  planted  the  flag  of 
Portugal  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  upon  these  shores  in  the  year  1500. 


ALONG  THE  BKIRA  UAR 
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Curiously  enough,  Ca- 
bral  found  Brazil  quite 
by  chance  while  on  his 
way  to  India  by  the  then 
recently  discovered  sea- 
route  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  happened 
in  this  wise.  His  prede- 
cessor, the  great  Vasco  da 


CAbRAL  THE  DISCOVERER 


Gama,  finder 
of  the 
path 


RIO  BRANCO  THE  STATESMAN 


to  the  Orient,  had  advised  Cabral 
that  in  steering  for  the  Cape  he- 
should  keep  well  out  in  the  Atlantic,  y 
In  following  this  advice  he  trimmed 
his  course  so  far  to  westward  that  he 


'TO  BRAZIL' 
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was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
within  sight  of  a  new  land  in 
the    west.     This    new    land 
was  Brazil,     According  to 
some  authorities  Brazil  had 
been   sighted    the   year   be- 
fore   by    another    navigator. 
NeilluT,  howexxT,  recognized  the 


THE  niLL  OF  GLORY 


importance  of  the  discovery.   ^. 
Cabral   mistook   the   great   ; 


ALONG  THE  BAYSIDE  BOULEVARD 
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continent  for  a  mere  island  and  christened  it  the  Island  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Then  he  sailed  on  his  appointed  way,  with  his  thirteen  ships 
and  his  twelve  hundred  men,  around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa  and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  a  place  called  Calicut  on  the  Malalmr 
Coast  to  establish  for  a  time  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  in  that 
marvelous  land  that  we  call  India.  Of  Portugal's  vast 
Indian  empire  there  remain  to-day  only  inconsequential 
fragments  —  the  little  colonies  of  Goa,  Damaun, 
and  Diu,  mere  Portuguese  specks  on  the  map 
of  British  India. 

The  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  is     "* 
attributed  both  to  Gonsalves,  who  is  ^: 
said  to  have  come  in  1502,  and  to 
DeSousa,  whocamein  1531.    Both 
are  said  to  have  arrived  on  Janu- 
ary first  and  to  have  named  the   , 
bay  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  "  River  of    % 
January,"  both  having  mistaken    ! 


TOWN 
IN  RIO 


THE  FIRST  MILE  OF  THE  BEIRA  MAR 
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WHERE  THE  NATION'S  GUESTS  ARE  LODGED 

the  bay  for  the  mouth  of  a  great  river:  —  fortunate  indeed  for  the 
future  city  had  their  surmises  been  correct. 

But  it  is  to  the  French  Huguenots  who  came  in  1558  that  we  owe 
the  tirst  settlement  on  or  near  the  site  of  modern  Rio.  They  called 
the  country  by  the  strangely  frigid  name  of  "La  France  Antarctique." 
They  were  soon  frozen  out  by  the  Portuguese,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
name,  that  of 
their  leader,  Vil- 
legaignon,  still 
borne  by  an  is- 
land  in  I  he  bay. 

Almost  forgot- 
ten now  are  the 
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names  given  to  the  land  by  the  pious  Catholics  of  Portugal,  and  by 
the  equally  pious  Protestants  of  France,  while  the  name  given  by  the 
worldly  traders  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  to-day  upon  the  lips  of 
all.  "Brazil"  means  "brazil-wood,"  and  brazil-wood  was  a  valued 
article  of  trade,  a  dye-stuff  produced  by  an  Arabian  plant  found  only 
in  the  Yemen. 


RK.SIDENTIAL  RIO  AND  THK  CORCOVADO 


The  rich  red,  purple,  and  orange  tones  obtained  with  the  aid  of  this 
dye  were  highly  prized.  The  discovery  in  the  tropic  forests  of  the 
new  world  of  a  wood  resembling  the  real  Arabian  brazil  brought  the 
old  traders  eagerly  across  the  seas,  and  they  called  the  region  where 
the  precious  dye-wood  grew  "Terra  de  Brazil."  This  old  trade  name 
is  the  name  which  has  prevailed.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  most 
colorful  land  should  bear  a  name  suggestive  of  the  glowing  colors  that 
sleep  within  the  fibers  of  her  tropic  trees. 

Brazil  is  a  land  of  courtesy  as  well  as  a  land  of  color.  We  paused 
one  day  to  look  in  at  the  gate  of  a  glorious  garden,  that  of  the  Cattete 
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Palace,  which  is  the  executive  mansion  of  the  repubUc.  As  we  are 
gazing  along  the  superb  avenue  of  royal  palms  leading  to  the  Brazil- 
ian "White  House,"  a  policeman  comes  hastening  in  our  direction  as 


J 
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FROM  A  HILLTOP  SUBURB 


if  to  remonstrate  with  us.  Not  so — instead,  he  has  come  to  open  the 
gate  and  to  invite  us  to  enter  and  stroll  about  the  garden.  We 
thank  our  friend  in  uniform.  "Not  at  all,"  he  replies  in  Portuguese, 
which  we  can  understand  even  though  we  cannot  speak  it  well;  "it 
is  a  pleasure  to  admit  you.     We  wish  that  strangers  may  always  say 

when  they  return 
to  their  homes  that 
they  were  well  re- 
ceived and  cour- 
teously treated  in 
our  country.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot 
take  you  into  the 
palace;  it  is  not 
visiting  day;  but 
the  garden  is  yours 
to  enjoy  as  long  as 
you  care  to  re- 
main." 
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GARDENS  Ol-   TUE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE 

Not  a  bad  speech  for  a  policeman 
sounds  the  note  of  khidly  courtesy 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  people, 
even  the  commoner  sort  of  people, 
in  Brazil.     We  begin  to  like  the 
land  already,  just  because  this  | 
first  policeman  is  polite.     We 
are  not  quite  as  enthusiastic   f 
about  our  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, for  we  are  in  Rio  too 
early    to   enjoy    the    modern 
luxury  of  the  projected  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel.     We   lodge  at 
the  old-style  Hotel  dos  Estran- 
geiros,  which  means  the  Hotel  of 
the    Strangers.     For  us  it  was  a 
strange  hotel,  at  that  time  the  best  in 
Rio;   not  bad,  but  distinctly  different 


APPROACH  TO 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
OF  BRAZIL 


so 
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from  hotels  we  are  accustomed  to  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
Our  room  is  on  the  top  floor,  up  three  long  flights.     They  advertise 


THE  OLD  DOWN-TOWN  DISTRICT 


an  elevator,  but  the  hotel,  like  all  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts 
and  the  elevator  does  not  serve  the  part  we  live  in.  Bigness  and 
bareness  and  cool- 
ness characterize 
our  quarters.  The 
chamber  work  is 
done  by  a  cham- 
berboy  who  never 
does  to-day  what 
he  can  possibly 
put  off  until  to- 
morrow. The  food 
is  excellent.  "Free 
from  care"  de- 
scribes the  service, 
but  the  outlook 
from  our  windows 


A  MAZE  OF  NARROW  STREETS 
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is  so  magnificent  that  it  alone  is  worth  the  price  we  pay.  That 
price,  which  includes  bed  and  board  and  shower  bath  and  beau- 
tiful outlook,  is  the  modest  sum  of  thirteen  thousand,  five  hundred 
reis  per  diem,  per  person!     And  really  it  is  a  modest  rate  —  in  real 

The  "rei"  of  Brazil  is  worth  about 

one-third  of  one  mill. 

I     Hence   the   alarming 

I     aspect    of   our   hotel 

bill  and  other  bills  in 


money,  four  dollars  and  a  half! 
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teller  will  hand  you  just  a  trifle  more 
currency. 

Not  wishing  to 
spend  all  of  our 
millions  in  one 
establishment,  we 
later  transferred 
headquarters  to 
another  hotel  up  in 
the  green  hills, 
behind  and  above 
the  city.  The  Hotel 
Internacional  may 
be  reached  in 
twenty-five  or 
thirty  minutes  by 


It  is  easier  to  become 
a  millionaire  in  Brazil 
than  in  any  other  coun- 
try; all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  draw  a  check  or  draft 

;  for  $333-345  take  it  to  the 
bank   and   cash   it.     The 

than  a  million  reis  in  Brazilian 
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electric  car.  The  ride  is  a  delight,  a  veritable  ascension  through 
Paradise,  rich  in  ravishing  views  of  Rio,  and  of  the  suburban  hills 
and  valleys,  with  ever-varying  glimpses  of  the  fantastic  Pao  de 
Assucar,  down  by  the  harbor  entrance,  and  increasingly  impressive 
up-looks  at  the  Corcovado  looming  overhead,  its  steep  slope  like  a 
green  stairway  leading  to  a  vanishing  point  in  the  upper  skies.  Happy 
indeed  are  the  suburbanites  of  Rio  whose  daily  commuting  is 
done  in  the  cars  that  climb  these  verdant  slopes. 


THE  HOTEL  INTERNACIONAL  AND  THE  CORCOVADO  PEAK 
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The  electric  line  is  carried  from  one  hill  to  another  on  the  old 
Carioca  Aqueduct,  a  long  and  high-arched  structure  dating  from 
colonial  days.  Water,  fresh  from  the  green  heights  of  the  Serra  da 
Carioca,  still  comes  trickling  through  its  conduits  to  feed  the  faucets 


THE    OLD   CARIOCA   AQUEDUCT 

of  the  old-time  fountain  in  the  Carioca  Square,  where  once  the  water 
vendors  of  the  past  did  congregate;  now  the  modern  water  supply 

system  has  rele- 
gated the  fountain, 
on  which  Rio  was 
once  dependent, 
to  the  rank  of  a 
picturesque  and 
almost  useless  re- 
minder of  an  era 
that  is  over.  The 
name  of  the  square 
is  dear  to  all 
Brazilians:  the 


AKi.  Hh^   ■■r     iHh   llLl) 

WATER  BRIDGE 
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THE  OLD  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  CARIOrA  SQUARE 


people  of  Rio  often  speak  of  themselves  as 
"Cariocans." 

In  the  matter  of  urban  and  suburban  rapid  transit  Rio  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  You  may  take  an  electric  car  from  anywhere  to  any- 
where —  and  wherever  you  go  the  trolley  ride  is  certain  to  be  a  scenic 

treat.     The    wonderful    scenery   of    the    region 

'round  about  Rio  literally  invades   the 

suburbs    and    even    penetrates 

to  the  heart  of  town. 

The    trolley  cars   are 

known   locally   as 

''bonds" — so    called 

because    the   people 

heard    so    much    about 

"American    bonds"    in 

connection    with     the 

financing  and  the  building 

WHERE  THE  WATER 
CARKIERS  (JNCE 
1  ILl.ED  THEIK  RECEPTACLES 
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of  the  first  tram  line  that  when  the  cars 
last  appeared  they  were  believed  to 
the  "bonds"  about  which  there  had 
been  so  much  discussion. 

There  are  first-class  bonds  and 
second-class  bonds. 

You  may  not  ride  in  a  first-  ii' 
class  bond  —  for  any  price  —  un- 
less you  wear  a  collar.  CoUarless 
gentlemen,  if  such  there  be,  must 
ride  with  the  collarless  lower  classes 
in  the  crowded  second-class.  On  se 
eral  occasions,  even  though  wearing  a  per- 
fectly good  collar,  I  was  refused  admission 
to  the  first-class  cars.  Why?  Because  I  was  carrying  a  burden. 
The  burden  was  only  a  camera.  That  made  no  difference  —  if  I 
desired  to  ride  with  first-class  people  I  must  leave  my  camera  behind 
or  hire  some  one  who  would  ride  second-class  to  carry  it  for  me,  and 


THE  MANGL'E  CANAL 


FOUR  RANKS  OF  ROYAL  PALMS 
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my  porter  must  pay  not  only  a  fare,  but  also  a  baggage  charge  for 
whatever  he  may  carry.  There  are  cars  of  still  another  class,  with 
an  open  space  "amidships"  for  the  bulky  bundles  of  laundry  women 
or  the  big  baskets  of  market  folk;  even  large  trunks  are  accepted  — 
a  great  convenience  and  economy. 

The  fares  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  distance  traversed,  but 
also  according  to  the  class  of  streets  through  which  the  lines  pass. 
You  may  ride  from  the  Avenida  to  the  end  of  one  line,  leading  to  a 
remote  industrial  suburb,  for  three  cents,  but  if  you  wish  to  follow 
me  to  the  Hotel  dos  Estrangeiros  in  the  fashionable  quarter  near  the 
Beira  Mar  —  a  much  shorter  distance  —  it  will  cost  you  nine  cents. 

Even  in  the  poorer  streets  we  observe  striking  evidences  of  the 
recent  sanitary  regeneration  of  Rio.  Down  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  Rio  was  notoriously  dirty  and  disease-ridden 
—  the  home  of  yellow  fever,  the  lurking  place  of  all  manner  of  filth 
maladies.  A  miracle  has  been  wrought  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  metropolis.  The  miracle-workers  are  the  men  of  the  large  and 
active  force  called  the  Sanitary  Police:    in  local  parlance  they  are 


EMBELLISHING  A  DRAINAGE  DITCH  IN  RIO 
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^' Maia  Mosquitos"  —  mosquito  killers!  House  to  house  visitations 
of  all  drains  and  plumbing  devices,  periodical  disinfecting  of  all 
sewers,  ceaseless  warfare  against  the  mosquito,  demolition  of  old 
buildings,  opening  of  new,  wide  streets  —  these  are  the  means  by 

which  Rio  has  been  redeemed. 
The  story  is  a  splendid  one, 
too  long,  too  technical  to  tell 
in  these  pages.     Suffice  it  to 
say  that  armed  with  the 
knowledge    gained     through 
the   sacrifices   of    Walter 
Reed  and  other  members 
of    the    United    States 
Yellow  Fever  Commis- 
sion in  Cuba,  a  devoted 
band  of  Brazilian  benefac- 
tors,   led    by   Dr.   Oswaldo 
Cruz,  has  transformed  a  pesti- 
lential port  into  a  safe  and  sani- 
tary  city.     The   campaign  was 

WASHING  DOWN         ,  .  _^,  , 

RIO  s  STREETS  AND  SIDEWALKS  begunmigo3.  1  hat  ycar  thcrc 
were  five  hundred  and  fifty  deaths  from  yellow  fever;  the  next  year 
only  forty-eight.  Three  years  later,  in  1906,  not  a  single  case  was 
reported.  Rio  was 
free  —  free  to  take 
advantage  of  her 
marvelously  beau- 
tiful situation;  free 
to  fulfill  her  des- 
tiny as  one  of  the 
world's  great  cities. 
Her  beauty  has 
always  commanded 
the  world's  admira- 


THE  "sanitary  police" 
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tion.  To-day  her  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  command  the  world's 
respect.  In  making  herself  clean  and  healthful  Rio  has  made  herself 
more  beautiful. 

The  Avenida  RioBranco,  first  known  as  the  Avenida  Central,  was 
conceived  as  a  sanitary  measure;  it  has  become  one  of  the  crowning 


SANITATION    AND    BEAUTIFICATION 


artistic  glories  of  the  city.  It  will  repay  our  study  of  everything  in 
it,  from  its  pavements  to  the  pinnacles  of  its  highest  buildings.  Look 
first  at  the  pavements,  the  broad  and  perfect  asphalt  surface  of  the 
driveway  and  the  astounding  design  of  the  mosaic  sidewalk  near  the 
south  end  of  the  great  thoroughfare.  The  world-famous  ''roly-poly" 
pavement  in  the  square  called  the  Rocio  of  Lisbon  has  been  repro- 
duced here  and,  as  in  Lisbon,  it  produces  a  staggering  elTect  upon  us 
as  we  try  to  stroll  with  dignity  over  its  wavy  masses  of  black  and  white, 
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which  although 
perfectly  flat,  ap- 
pear to  rise  in 
rhythmic  pulsa- 
tions as  if  to  trip 
us  up.  Such  side- 
walks should  be 
prohibited  —  they 
are  intoxicating. 

Fronting  upon 
this  disconcerting 
expanse  of  billowy 
black  and  white 
rises  one  of  the 
finest  opera  houses  in  the  world  —  the  Theatro  Municipal.  It  was 
built  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  about  five  million  dollars.  The  grand 
stairway  of  colored   marble   recalls  that  of   the  Paris  Opera;    the 


PAVED  LIKE  A  PALACE 
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refreshment  foyer  is  decorated  in  elaborate  Assyrian  style,  and  the 
auditorium  is  done  in  exquisite  cool  white  and  gold,  a  charmingly 
appropriate  color  scheme  for  so  tropical  a  clime.  The  seating 
capacity  is  only  about  two  thousand  and  thus  the  theater  is  not 
too  large  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  drama,  but  it  is  too  small  ever 


THE  MUNICIPAL  THEATER  AND  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

to  make  grand  opera  a  paying  proposition  at  anything  like  normal 
prices.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  seat  must  be  charged  for  performances 
when  the  greater  artists  sing.  The  drama  is  correspondingly  costly. 
I  paid  five  dollars  to  see  a  French  play  presented  by  a  company  from 
Paris.  The  Brazilian  public  can  follow  and  enjoy  plays  in  at  least 
four  languages:  Portuguese,  the  language  of  the  country;  Spanish,  the 
sister  language  of  the  adjacent  republics;  Italian,  the  language  of  a 
formidable  majority  of  Brazil's  foreign  population,  and  French,  the 
language  of  the  polite  world  in  all  Latin  countries. 
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Near  the  theater  rise  the 
National  Library  and  the 
National  Academy  of 
Arts,  two  splendid 
piles  erected  on 
sites  made  avail- 
able by  the  re- 
moval of  portions 
of  the  old  castle 
hill  which  is  doomed 
in  time  to  disappear 
entirely.  We  may  scram 
ble  to  the  top  of  what  re- 
mains of  it  and  look  down 
upon  the  fine  modern  build- 
ings that  are  literally  crowding  it  off  the  map.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  only  a  few  years  ago  a  congeries  of  antiquated,  unsani- 
tary houses  and  a  maze  of  dirty,  unpaved,  narrow  streets  covered 
the  site  on  which  we  are  now  looking  down.    ^j^gaaBM 


Rio,  then  swept  every  year  by 
yellow  fever,  resolved  upon 
reform.     Down  came  hun- 
dreds of  those  old 


LOOKING  DOWN  UPON  THE  NEW  TEMPLES  OF  ART, 
LITERATURE,  AND  MUSIC 


THE    NATIONAL   LIBRARY 
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houses;  away  went  scores  of  those  old  dirty  streets.  The  Avenida 
was  laid  out,  palatial  buildings  rose  upon  the  sites  of  former  hovels  and 
in  less  than  two  years'  time  the  Avenida  was  open  from  water-front  to 
water-front,  for  it  touches  tide  water  at  both  extremities.  It  is  more 
than  a  mile  long;  it  cuts  squarely  across  the  peninsula  on  which  stood 
the  most  congested  section  of  the  old  pestilential  city  of  the  past. 
The  work  was  begun  in  March,  1904.  It  was  finished  in  November, 
1905,  just  twenty  months  and  seventeen  days  later.  It  cost  a  fabu- 
lous sum  —  but  not  as  much  as  the  land-owners  along  the  way  had 
hoped.  The  government  secured  the  property  at  wonderfully  low 
valuations,  and  yet  these  valuations  were  fixed  by  the  land-owners 
themselves  —  fixed  when  they  got  their  taxes  "fixed"  many  years 
before.  Long  ere  the  Avenida  was  dreamed  of,  they  had  filed  sworn 
statements  as  to  the  low  value  of  their  valuable  downtown  lots.  The 
government  had  not  questioned  their  modest  valuations  in  assessing 
taxes;  it  did  not  question  them  when  condemnation  proceedings  were 
begun.  The  tax-dodgers  and  assessment-fixers  had  to  sell  their 
priceless  property  at  its  assessed  value  —  at  the  very  price  which  they 
themselves  had  fixed.  Thus  for  once  the  selfish  trickery  of  land- 
owners reduced  the  cost  of  a  great  public  work. 


WHERE  HILLS  ARE  CUT  AWAY  TO  PROVIDE  SITES 
FOR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  AVENIDA 


Remembering  all  this,  we  stroll  along  the  tessellated  pavements 
admiring  the  colorful,  fantastic  architecture,  pausing  to  admire  prac- 
tical details,  like  for  example,  the  "Commercial  Indicator,"  or 
directory.  We  find  at  every  corner  in  every  business  street  a  hand- 
somely framed  tablet  giving,  in  large  legible  type,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  firms  or  persons  doing  business  or  having  offices  on 
that  street.  Recent  changes  of  address  are  also  indicated.  Desiring 
to  find  the  American  Consulate  I  had  only  to  consult  one  of  the 
Indicators  in  the  Avenida.  There  are  other  official  announcement 
boards  giving  a  list  of  the  entertainments  of  the  day  and  evening. 

The  narrower,  intersecting  side  streets  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
Rio  of  early  days,  although  they  are  now  as  clean  and  neat  as  they 
were  once  dirty  and  neglected.  The  most  frequented  is  the  famous 
little  street  called  Ouvidor  —  the  Bond  street  —  the  street  of  the 
most  fashionable,  expensive  shops.  No  wheeled  traffic  passes  through 
the  Ouvidor  and  the  little  thoroughfare  is  more  like  a  corridor  in  an 
elegant  bazaar. 
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proud  of  the 
appearance  it  is 
making. 

There  seems 
to  be  something 
theatric  in  the 
attitude  of  Rio's 
population,  as  if 
it  recognized 
that  it  must  look 
and  act  its  best 


As  for  the 
l)assing  throng,  it 
is  a  marvelously 
well  dressed 
and  interesting 
throng,  very  well 
satisfied  with  it- 
self and  with  its 
clothes  and  very 
much  interested 
in    itself    and 


IN   THE   OUVIDOR 
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in  the  superb  stage  setting  provided  for  it  by  the  newly  created 
avenues  of  the  regenerated  city. 

The  taxicab  service  is  ample  and  luxurious,  most  of  the  taxis 
being  in  the  form  of  open  touring  cars  —  always  with  two  attendants, 
a  chauffeur  and  a  footman  or  assistant  mechanician.     A  local  ordi- 
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THE  BROADWAY  OF  RIO 


nance  demands  two  men  in  charge  of  every  motor  car.  Both  men  are 
neatly  uniformed  and  they  are  more  respectful  in  manner  than  their 
brothers  of  the  North.  Ten  thousand  reis  —  three  dollars  and  thirty- 
three  cents  — •  is  the  rate  by  the  hour,  but  beyond  the  city  limits  we 
must  pay  twenty  thousand  reis  for  every  sixty  minutes  of  delight. 
One  evening  I  handed  my  chauffeur  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
reis  —  and  that  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  what  the  taximeter  said 
I  owed  him.  But  that  day's  run  would  have  been  cheap  at  any  price; 
it  was  the  famous  Tijuca  tour,  over  and  around  behind  the  moun- 
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tains  that  form  that  curious  sky-line  of  Rio.  Nowhere  on  earth  is 
there  a  road  that  offers  more  variety  and  beauty  than  that  Tijuca 
road.  It  cUmbs  through  verdurous  valleys  to  mountain  passes  that 
are  as  lovely  as  the  gates  of  Paradise.  It  commands  retrospective 
vistas  of  the  Brazilian  City  Beautiful  framed  in  tropic  greens.     It 


A  MODEL  CITY  THOROUGHFARE 


winds  down  through  jungles  of  feathery  bamboo  and  writhes  amid  the 
balanced  boulders  of  a  chaotic  gorge.  It  leads  us  beside  calm  waters 
that  reflect  the  greens  of  the  forest  and  the  glories  of  the  sunset;  it 
girds,  as  with  a  curving  band  of  white,  the  bases  of  high  Gibraltars  of 
frowning,  blackish  rock;  it  cleaves  a  way  among  the  laden  groves  where 
ripening  bananas  hang;  it  skirts  fair  ocean  beaches  where  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  gently  break.  It  leads  us  up  out  from  Rio,  'round 
about  Rio  and  back  into  Rio,  surfeited  with  scenes  of  loveliness, 
yet  eager  to  regale  our  eyes  again  with  the  beauty  of  it  all. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  DOM  PEDRO 


And  as  if  this  vast  surrounding  wonderland  of  glorious  vegetation 
and  fantastic  rock  formation  were  not  enough,  man  has  endowed  Rio 
with  gardens  of  his  own  devising. 

Nobly  impressive  in  its  formal  dignity  is  the  Park  of  Boa  Vista. 
In  the  midst  of  it  looms  the  old  imperial  palace  of  Dom  Pedro,  last 
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THE  emperor's  GARDEN 

Emperor  of  Brazil  —  last  of  all  royal  or  imperial  personages  to  wear  a 
crown  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  Americas.  He  came  to  the  throne  in 
1S31  at  the  age  of  six.  He  reigned  as  a  model  constitutional  sovereign 
until  1889,  when  he  was  deposed  by  a  bloodless  revolution.  He  died 
two  years  later  in  Paris  and  sleeps  among  his  royal  kinsmen  in  Lisbon 
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in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal.  Although  in  his  veins 
there  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Braganzas,  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  never  autocratic — always  conscientious. 

The  crowning  event  of  his  long  reign  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  1888.     One  year  later  a  wave  of 
republicanism  swept  over  the  country 
and  Dom  Pedro,  wishing  only  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  made  no 
effort  to  oppose  their  will.    The 
establishment  of  the  republic 
cost    not    a    single   drop    of 
blood.     Dom  Pedro  made  no 
protests   about   the   infringe- 
ment of  his  Divine  Right  and 
said  no  selfish  word  about  his 
Imperial  Honor.    He  calmly  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  place  in  the  hemisphere  of  free 

America,  even  for   a  democratic  royal  a  fire  engine  house 

personage  like  himself.  Could  he  behold  what  republican  Brazil  has 
made  of  his  old  Imperial  Capital  he  would  be  well  content.  He 
would  care  more  for  the  new  thirty  million  dollar  docks  and  port 
works  than  for  the  palaces  and  the  imperial  institutions  of  his  time. 
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But  there  is  one  creation  of  the  old  regime  of  which  he  would  be 
even  prouder  than  of  the  modern  engineering  triumphs.  Other 
lands  can  rival  Rio's  docks  and  factories;  no  other  land  can  rival  her 
Jardini  Botanico  —  a  botanical  garden  that  stands  alone  in  grandeur, 
scientific  worth,  and  beauty.  It  was  founded  by  the  royal  grand- 
father of  Dom  Pedro,  Dom  John  VI,  who,  with  his  court,  had  fled 
from  Lisbon  before  the  advance  of  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  established 
his  capital  in  Rio.  Thus  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  history,  a  trans- 
atlantic colony  became  the  seat  of  government  of  a  European  kingdom. 

Rio  was  capital  of  Portugal  for  thirteen  years.  Then  when  the 
court  returned  to  Lisbon,  Brazil  declared  her  independence  in  1822  and 
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invited  the  son  of  Dom  John 
to  occupy  an  American  throne 
as  Dom  Pedro  the  First,  Em- 
peror of  Brazil. 

He  was  not  a  great  success 
as  an  autocrat  and  after  a  few 
years  of  strife  abdicated  in  fa- 
vor of  his  Httle  son,  the  second 
Dom  Pedro,  under  whose  long, 
mild  reign  Brazil  prospered  and 
progressed  toward  the  absolute 
freedom  she  enjoys  to-day. 

Meantime  the  Royal  Palms 
in  Rio's  Botanical  Garden  have 
increased  and  multiplied  and 
made  of  that  garden  one  of  the 
wonder-places  of  the  world. 
The  original  mother-tree,  the 
ancestress  of  this  arboreal  dy- 
nasty, still  lifts  her  head  high 
among  her  regal   progeny.     A 
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bust   of    Dom    John 
stands    nearby    to    re- 
mind us  that  this  fam- 
ous tree  was  planted  by 
his  royal  hand  in  1808. 
Looming  high  above 
the  garden  is  the  bold 
peak  of  the  Corcovado, 
upon   the  very   tip  of 
which  we  may  discern 
a  dizzily  perched  look- 
out  pavilion,  reached, 
incredible    as    it    may 
appear,    by    means   of 
Httle  cog-wheel  railway 
trains  that  creep  up  the 
almost    perpendicular 
slope  of  that  amazing 
mountain. 
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THE  CORCOVADO  GDARDS  THE  GARDENS 


There  may  be  points  of  view  that  offer  more  variety  and  beauty 
than  this  platform  on  the  Corcovado  summit  —  ])ut  if  there  are  I 
have  not  found  them  in  thirty  years  of  travel.  How  line  a  thing  it 
is  for  a  great  city  to  have  an  island  in  the  air  Hke  this  to  which 
the  tired  citizen  may  come  to  look  down  upon  the  place  where  he  is 
called  upon  to  do  his  daily  work.  There  are  few  things  more  rest- 
ful to  a  tired  city  man  than  to  look  down  from  a  height  upon  the 
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place  where  he   per- 
forms his  daily  task. 

The  panorama  of 
the  city  and  bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  from  the 
peak  of  the  Corcovado 
is  one  of  the  supreme 
sights  of  earth.  The 
city  itself  lies  literally 
at  the  spectator's 
feet  —  he  might  almost 
toss  a  pebble  into  a 
palm  bordered  street. 
He  must  lean  far  out 
over  the  parapet  to  see 
the  bright-hued  houses 
nearest  the  mountain's 
base.  He  needs  no 
printed  plan  of  Rio  to 
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help  him  locate  this  or  that  quarter,  this  or  that  public  building.  All 
Rio  is  there  below,  like  an  enormous  beautifully  colored,  perfectly 
moulded  relief  map,  scale  loo  to  loo.  Even  without  a  field  glass  he 
mav  follow  the  mad  career  of  a  speeding  motor  car  for  miles  along 
the  exquisite  curves  of  the  Beira  IVIar  or  even  trace  its  windings  as  it 
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glides  along  the  narrower  inner  avenues  of  Botafogo  or  some  more 
distant  residential  suburb. 

To  the  right  stretch  lovely  beaches,  calm  lagoons,  islands  in  the 
sea,  and,  as  the  gaze  turns  landward,  savage-formed,  fantastic 
mountains  stand  forth,  their  rocky  summits  rising  from  out  colossal 
mounds  of  green  that  seem  made  of  the  heaped  up  verdure  of  a 
thousand  summers.  To  the  left  lie  lesser  piles  of  jumbled  green,  with 
houses  of  gayly  tinted  tile  looking  up  from  the  midst  of  lovely  gardens; 
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beyond,  stretches  the  duller  ex- 
panse of  the  city  itself,  its 
palms  and  towers  rising 
in    pleasing   variety  of 
form    and   color,   and 
beyond  all  this  the 
waters    of    the 
many-islanded 
bay,    an   almost 
landlocked  harbor 
with  a   tortuous 
shore  line  of  a  hun- 
dred miles. 

Delightedly,    the  eye 
roams    from    right    to    left 
and  left   to  right,  from   the  green 
slopes  to  the  blue  waters,  from  the  gilded  domes  of  Rio's  business 
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palaces  to  the  queerly  sculptured  pinnacles  of  Rio's  rocky  sentinels. 
Eut  the  eye  always  returns  to  rest  each  time  with  new  amazement 
upon  the  strange,  uncanny  shape  that  is  the  very  seal,  the  stamp, 
the  characteristic  symbol  of  this  city  of  strange  charm,  the  shape  that 
is  so  overwhelmingly  fantastic  and  yet  bears  so  commonplace  a  name, 
the  "Sugar-Loaf,"  that  twelve-hundred-foot-high  rock  that  Nature 


THE  BOTAPOGO  BAY 


has  made  to  stand  on  end,  like  the  historic  egg  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, to  serve  as  the  guardian  pylon  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Rio. 

Extravagant  writing  must  be  used  in  writing  of  Rio  and  the  region 
round  about,  for  there  is  extravagance  everywhere,  extravagance  of 
color,  extravagance  of  form,  but  even  after  one  has  enjoyed  the 
glorious  spectacle  of  sunset  from  the  Corcovado  there  remains  a 
spectacle  yet  more  glorious — that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  bay  by 
night,  glorified  by  electricity. 
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To  pass  a  night  there  on  the  Corcovado  crest  is  to  pass  a  night 
among  the  stars,  between  two  firmaments;  the  one,  that  of  the 
astronomer  and  the  astrologer;  the  other,  that  of  the  electrician. 
There  are  stars  above  and  stars  below;  on  high  in  the  celestial  dome 
the  constellations  that  form  the  setting  of  the  Southern  Cross;  far 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  of  night,  the  myriad  man-made 
constellations  of  the  city's  lights,  nearer,  brighter  and  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  lights  of  the  southern  heaven  itself. 

All  night  the  city  glows — no,  literally  blazes — with  the  white 
fires  of  innumerable  electric  arcs,  and  the  softer  fires  of  countless 
incandescent  bulbs.  It  is  like  a  map  of  living  light,  each  street  and 
square,  each  boulevard,  each  curve  of  bay  or  shore  clearly  defined. 

All  night  the  spectacle  delights  the  eye  of  the  beholder  on  the 
heights.  Then  when  at  last,  circuit  by  circuit,  the  lights  of  earth  are 
extinguished,  another  spectacle  begins;  the  spectacle  of  dawn,  the 
paling  of  night's  shadows,  the  ebbing  of  the  gathered  mists  of  morning 
and  the  rising  of  the  one  great  orb  that  dims  the  myriad  diamonds  of 
the  sky  and  in  compensation  reveals  in  its  full  glory  the  beauty  of 
the  slopes,  green  as  Erin's  shores  and  lovely  as  the  hills  of  Paradise. 
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Grateful,  too,  is  the  thought  that  no  disillusion  awaits  the  en- 
chanted beholder  when  he  shall  go  down  into  the  great  glittering  city 
upon  which  he  has  been  gazing  in  awe-struck  admiration. 

Rio,  unlike  Constantinople,  can  bear  close  inspection;  the  en- 
chantment lent  by  distance  is  not  all  illusion;  it  is  possible  to  walk  the 


THE  AERIAL  CABLE  LINE  TO  THE  TOP  OF  THE  SUGAR  LOAF 

streets  of  Rio  and  remain  enchanted  still.  True,  there  are  dark, 
narrow  streets  of  poverty  and  evil  in  Rio,  as  in  all  great  cities,  but 
even  those  who  dwell  in  the  shadows  are  free  to  walk  through  the 
avenues  of  light,  free  to  draw  new  life  and  inspiration  from  the  pure 
beauty  of  this  newly  transformed  capital  of  old  Brazil.  It  is  in  Brazil 
that  the  first  American  "City  Beautiful"  has  had  its  birth — a  "City 
Beautiful"  that  is  waxing  greater  and  more  lovely  year  by  year. 
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Our  greetings  then  to  beautiful  Brazil,  our  salutations  and  con- 
gratulations to  our  sister  Republic — the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
for  she  has  conceived  and  mothered  the  first,  the  only  really  fair  and 
shapely  child  among  the  cities  of  our  young  and  vigorous  new  world. 
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BOTAFOGO  AND  THE  SUGAR  LOAF 


It  seems  incredible  as  we  look  at  the  Rio  of  to-day  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  we  should  have  found  a  sleepy,  ill-paved,  ill-kept  town  of 
narrow  alleys,  dozing  away  the  years  on  the  fever-stricken  shore  of 
the  beautiful  bay  under  the  shadow  of  the  fantastic  hills.  Yet, 
while  Brazilian  enterprise  has  re-created  Rio  we  must  not  overlook 

the  fact  that  it  is 
foreign  enterprise 
that  has  endowed 
the  city  with  light 
and  power.  With- 
out the  aid  of  the 
Light  &  Power 
Company  which  is 
a  North  American 
corporation,  Rio's 
development  along 
modern  lines  could 
never  have  been 
so  miraculously 
rapid.     Rio  owes 
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THE    LIGUT    AND    POWER   PLANT   AT   LAGES 


her  splendid  modern  tramway 
system  and  her  amazing  elec- 
trical illumination  to  the  far- 
seeing  Canadian  investors, 
whose  money  enabled  American 
engineers  to  harness  the  water 
of  the  Lages  River,  build  a  great 
generating  plant  in  the  remote 
valley  whence  a  transmission 
line  fifty  miles  long  brings  to 
the  city  over  its  silent  wires 
the  energy  that  moves  the 
machinery  in  Rio's  factories, 
the  trolley  cars  in  Rio's  streets 
and  by  night,  gives  light,  and 
with  the  light,  cheer  and  secur- 
ity to  a  city  of  a  million  souls. 
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I  spent  a  long  and  interesting  day  in  visiting  the  Light  and  Power 
plant — one  of  the  wonders  of  Brazil,  but  to  investigate  such  things  as 
power  pipe  lines  and  electrical  transmissions  in  this  land  of  beauty  is 
perhaps  a  waste  of  time,  because  as  some  one  has  said:  "It  seems  ab- 
surd to  visit  a  con- 
servatory full  of 
orchids  and  spend 
one's  lime  seeing 
how  the  pipes  are 
put  in."  .  Never- 
theless, were  it  not 
for  those  pipes  of 
progress  Rio  might 
be  still  the  sleepy 
old  colonial  town 
of  other  days  with 
crawhng  mule  cars 
and  flickering  oil 
lamps.  We  are  proud  to  know  that  in  Brazil  as  in  other  South 
American  countries,  the  unpicturesque  but  practical  pipes  of  progress 
have  been  put  in  by  men  of  our  kind,  men  who  speak  our  English 
language.  On  the  contrary  we  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  our  sister  continent.  The  Latin  himself  has  looked  after 
the   aesthetic   and   artistic   side  of    South  American    development. 

But  it  is  signif- 
icant that  the 
tremendous  energy 
of  this  American 
built  plant  in  the 
Brazilian  hills,  is 
controlled  at  a  lit- 
tle switchboard  by 
two  matter-of-fact 
young    Americanos 
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del  Norte,  who  hold  as  it  were,  the  Ught  and  power  of  a  milUon 
people  at  their  finger  tips.  These  English  speaking  operators  touch 
a  button  and  behold  —  horse-power  enough  to  run  a  factory  or  to 
illuminate  leagues  of  city  streets,  leaps  into  harness  fifty  miles  away. 
They  apparently  have  nothing  to  do  but  touch  buttons  and   turn 


THE    ELECTRIC   TRANSMISSION   LINE 


little  levers — but  one  false  move  at  that  board  might  cost  the  com- 
pany a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  are  proud  to  tind  that  here, 
as  nearly  everywhere  in  South  America,  it  is  the  English  speaking 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  buttons  and  the  levers.  If  you  see  a 
man  bossing  a  job  anywhere  in  South  America,  you  can  safely  ask 
him  the  time  of  day  in  English.  He  will  answer  you  perhaps  with 
a  Scotch  bur,  an  Irish  brogue,  an  English  accent  or  a  Yankee  twang, 
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but  his  reply  will  be  in  the  English  language,  the  language  of  the  men 
who  give  commands  wherever  big,  progressive  work  is  being  done 
to-day. 

Another  little  journey  out  from  Rio  which  no  traveler  should  fail 
to  make  is  the  two  hour  run  by  rail  up  to  Petropolis,  the  old  summer 
capital,  twenty-seven  miles  away,  twenty-seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a  population  of  twenty-seven  thousand.  The  nucleus 
of  this  population  was  the  community  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
German  colonists  located  there  in  1845,  under  the  auspices  of  Dom 
Pedro.     Twenty-seven  seems  to  be  the  lucky  number  of  Petropolis. 

A  brisk  little  train  brings 


us  smoothly  across  a  level 
stretch  of  country  to  a  sta- 
tion in  the  foothills  of  the 
Serra  da  Estrella.  There 
we  change  to  the  smaller 
cars  of  a  rack  and  pinion 
line  up  which  we  are 
pushed  by  a  puffy,  ener- 
getic little  locomotive.  Up 
and  up  we  go  into  a  misty 
wonderland,  past  peaks 
that  look  like  little  replicas 
of  the  great  Pao  de  Assucar. 
Nature's  architects  seem  to 
have  favored  that  sugar- 
loaf  form  in  fashioning 
the  mountains  of  these 
latitudes.  For  twenty  min- 
utes our  train  is  lost  in  the 
mountain  mists,  as  com- 
pletely as  a  ship  in  fog  at 
sea.  Then  suddenly  we 
emerge  into  the  clear  upper 
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air  and  looking  back  we  see,  far  off  and  far  below,  the  city  and  the 
bay  and  the  wide  level  lowlands  across  which  we  have  come.  A 
few  moments  more  and  we  plunge  into  a  verdurous  highland  valley, 
and  breathing  deep  of  the  fresh  mountain  air  we  eagerly  await  the 
moment  of  arrival  in  Petropolis  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

We  are  not  dis- 
appointed; Petrop- 
olis is  charming. 
It  makes  one  think 
of  such  attractive, 
intensely  civilized 
and  finished  spots 
as  Baden-Baden 
or  Aix-les-Bains, 
without  the  great 
hotels.  Petropolis 
is  literally  "Peter's 
City,"   the  city  of 
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THE    AMERICAN    EMBASSY 


Dom  Pedro,  built  to  order  to  gratify  a  very  practical  whim  of  the 
far-sighted  Emperor.  But  Petropolis  owes  its  celebrity  as  the  diplo- 
matic capital  of  Brazil,  to  the  yellow  fever  which  annually  drove 
the  court  officials  and  the  diplomatic  corps  away  from  the  torrid 
infected  city  down  by  the  bay,  up  into  this  cool,  clean,  wholesome 
little  mountain  city.     Here  they  were  comparatively  safe. 

Here  the  foreign  powers  erected  their  stately  embassies  or  charm- 
ingly embowered  legations,  and  here  all  foreign  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives still  reside  to-day,  although  the  seat  of  government  now 
remains  down  in  regenerated  Rio  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Thus,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Brazilian  administration, 
ambassadors  and  ministers  are  now  compelled  to  travel  back  and 
forth  between  the  diplomatic  capital  in  the  highlands  and  the  political 
capital  in  the  lowlands,  far  below. 

Until  recently  our  Embassy  at  Petropolis  was  the  only  American 
Embassy  in  South  America,  Brazil  being  the  only  country  to  whom 
the  United  States  sent  an  Ambassador.  In  the  other  South  American 
capitals    we   were   represented   by    Ministers.     Now,    however,    our 
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legations  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  in  Santiago 
have  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Embassies, 
and  both  Argentina 
and  Chile  are  repre- 
sented by  Ambassa- 
dors in  Washington. 

Beyond  Petropolis 
begin  those  vast, 
almost  untraveled  re- 
gions of  Brazil,  which 
we  speak  of  vaguely  as 
the  "interior."  Of  the 
enormous  area  of 
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the  rei)ublic,  comparatively  little  has  been  settled  or  cultivated, 
much  remains  practically  unexplored.  The  natural  wealth  of  the 
land  is  scarcely  realized,  even  by  the  Brazilians.  They  have  devoted 
their  energies  chiefly  to  the  development  and  embellishment  of  cer- 
tain highly  favored  regions  near  the  coast.  It  is  a  surprise  to 
the  traveler  to  see  how  quickly  evidences  of  civilization  and  even 
cultivation  disappear  as  he  makes  his  way  inland  from  Rio,  even  along 
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the  line  of  the  most 
important  railway. 
There  are  no  neighbor- 
ing cities  or  even  towns 
of  consequence.  It  is 
but  one  step  from  the 
exciuisitely  finished 
suburbs  to  the  prime- 
val tropic  wilder- 
ness— a  wilderness 
that  stretches  west- 
ward and  northward 
to  the  Andes  and  the 
Amazon.  There  is  no 
populous  hinterland  to 
feed  and  support  the  communities  along  the  coast,  but  so  rich  is  the 
yield  of  natural  products  from  certain  exploited  sections  of  the  interior 
that  Rio  and  the  other  seaports  continue  to  wax  rich  and  pros})erous. 
From  the  northern  tropic  regions  of  the  Amazon  come  millions  of 
pounds  of  precious  rubber.     From  the  crudely  cultivated  cane  fields 

of  Pernambuco  and   Bahia  come   the 

sweet  floods  of  sugar.     From  the  state 

of   Rio   dribbles   a  rapidly  decreasing 

flow  of  coffee,  owing  to  the  exhaustion 

of  the  land  due  to  careless  cultivation, 

while    from    the    skillfully    developed 

highlands  of  Sao  Paulo  flows  the  main 

stream  that  fills  the  breakfast  cups  of 

nearly   the   entire   world.     The  world 

consumes  about   two  billion  pounds 

of  coffee  every  year.     Brazil  alone 

produces,   in    a  normal    year, 

nearly  that  amount  and  of 

this  vast  quantity  the  State 
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of  Sao  Paulo  yields  the  greater  part.  The  capital  city  of  that 
state  is  the  coffee  capital  of  the  world.  It  is  a  very  wide-awake 
metropolis, — naturally,  for  its  people  literally  live  on  coffee. 

This  wakeful  city  of  Sao  Paulo  is  the  second  city  of  Brazil  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  now  estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million. 
The  Central  _,,,rfp?^3ZE^3E53EKs2:a,^,^^  Railway  of  Brazil  connects  it 
with    ..f^^*^  '^^is^..      the  Federal  Capital.  The 

line  is  owned  and 

"^  mismanaged 

by   the 


govern- 
ment.    It  was  STATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL   BRAZIL  IN    RIO 

built  by  contract,  by  a  French  corporation,  at  so  much  per  kilometer 
for  construction.  In  order  to  make  profit  on  as  many  kilometers  as 
possible  the  Frenchmen  avoided  straight  stretches  and  put  in  curves, 
even  where  they  were  not  really  necessary.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  not  even  one  straight  rail  in  the  entire  system.  The 
much  maligned  B  &  O  —  now  an  admirable  line,  by  the  way  — 
even  at  its  worst  in  the  old  days,  was  a  "Bee  Line"  in  comparison. 
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Riding  on  the  rear  platform  is  like  being  "  it "  in  a  game  of  crack  the 
whip.  So  costly  is  the  operation  of  the  road  that, at  the  time  of  our 
visit  an  American  engineer  was  sent  for  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  advised  taking  out  so  many  curves  that  the  building  of  a  new 
line  seemed  almost  cheaper.  He  was  also  asked  how  to  prevent  the 
native  engine  drivers  from  setting  their  brakes  hard  and  sliding  to 

stations  like  bats- 
men to  bases.  He 
said,  "Fire  every 
dago  who  comes  in 
with  a  flat  wheel." 
Aghast,  the  mana- 
ger inquired,  "But 
if  we  discharge  one 
engine  driver  where 
shall  we  ever  get 
another?" 


THE    CONCOURSE 
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But  to  our  surprise  we  find  the  night "  Train  de  Luxe  "  really  luxuri- 
ous. It  ought  to  be  at  the  price!  I  paid  seventeen  gold  dollars  for 
my  compartment  for  the  one  night  run;  this  in  addition  to  the  railway 
fare.     The  compartment  was  spacious  and  superbly  equipped;  there 


DOWN-TDWN    IN    SAU    I'AL  Lu 


was  a  broad  double  lower  berth  —  no  upper — and  the  heavy  sleeping 
car  ran  smoothly,  even  over  the  convolutions  of  the  curviest  main 
line  of  railway  in  the  world. 

The  country  traversed  was  at  first  uninteresting  —  uncultivated 
highland  jungle  with  here  and  there  a  deserted  or  moribund  coffee 
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UP-T()\VN    IN    SAO   PAULO 

plantation  or  "fazenda,"  for  the  coffee  lands  near  Rio  are  being 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  rich  lands  in 
the  Sao  Paulo  region. 

We  are  convinced  that  Sao  Paulo  is 
prosperous  the  moment  we  arrive.     The 
railway  station  of  the  coffee  metropolis 
is    almost   grandiose    | 
in    its   self-conscious 
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splendor.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  paved  and  well  kept.  The 
public  garden  opposite  the  station  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  South 
America.  Our  first  impressions  are  distinctly  favorable;  later  impres- 
sions confirm  us  in  our  admiration  for  Brazil's  second  city.  We  lake 
a  taxi,  driven  by  a  polite,  skillful,  careful  chauffeur,  who  proves  to 


A   COFFEI!    MAGNATK  S    MANSION    IN    SAO   PAULO 


be  a  German  recently  arrived  from  the  old  world.  He  takes  us 
through  the  narrow  busy  streets  of  the  commercial  quarter  and  out 
along  the  broad,  fine  avenues  of  the  residential  district.  He  points 
with  pride  to  the  castle-like  home  of  a  German  millionaire,  he  indi- 
cates the  mansions  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  magnates  and  calls  our 
attention  to  the  charming  little  homes  of  humbler  folk.  Even  more 
significant  of  real  prosperity  are  these  modest  and  attractive  villas  of 
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quiry  we  learn  that  much 
of  the  striking  progress 
visible  in  Sao  Paulo  is 
due    to   the  enter- 
prise of  a  numerous, 
rich  and  intelligent 
German  element. 

There  is  much 
Teutonic    blood 
behind   the    rapid 
progress  of  the  modern 
Paidistas — 


the  moderately 
successful.  The 
builders  seem  to 
have  struck  a  new 
and  pleasing  ar- 
chitectural note. 
Here  and  there 
German  influence 
is  strongly  indi- 
cated and  on    in- 


NOVEL   ARCHITECTURE 

as    the    people   of    the 

place  are  called.   The 

Teuton     may    find 

here,  under  a  South 

American     repub- 

f'  lie,  another  greater 

Germany,  just  as  he 

has  found  a  greater 

Germany  in  our  United 

States.      Brazil    is    more 
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I  hail  fifteen  times  the  size  of  Germany.     Yet  Brazil  has 
only  twenty  milhon  inhabitants.     If  Brazil  were  as  densely  fto^. 
I)opulated  as  the  German  Empire,  Brazil 
population  of  nine  hundred  and  fifl 
million  souls. 

From    Italy,    too,    have    come 
thousands    of    able    workers    t 
whom  this  State  and  all  Brazil 
owe   much.     The   government 
buildings  of  Sao  Paulo  are  not 
particularly   impressive,    dat- 
ing as  they  do  from  an  earlier 
and    less    prosperous    period. 
The  new  Municipal  Theater, 
however,  is  even  more  impos- 
ing than  that  of  Rio,  but  less 
attractive  in  design,  less  rich  in 
embellishment.     It  is  just  a  little 
humbling  to  our  pride  to  find  here  in 
a  city  of  which  we  barely  know  the 
name,  a  temple  cf  the  drama  that  in 
beauty,  dignity  and  splendor  far  out- 
ranks even  the  finer  theaters  of  the  North  American  metropolis. 
There  is  as  yet  no 
street  in  Sao  Paulo 
comparable  to  the 
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Avenida  Rio  Branco  of  the  Federal  Capital  with  its  brilliant,  open 
air  cafes  installed  on  the  wide  mosaic  sidewalks. 

Apropos  of  those  fashionable  cafes  of  Rio,  we  found  to  our  amaze- 
ment that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  simple  cup  of  coffee  at  any  one 
of  them.  Strange  to  say,  in  Rio,  capital  of  the  greatest  coffee  growing 
country  in  the  world,  coffee  is  not  served  at  the  cafes.     Did  I  wish 


THE    OPERA   HOUSE    OF    SAO    PAULO 


merely  to  astonish  you  I  should  let  that  statement  stand  —  but  an 
explanation  is  demanded  in  the  name  of  accuracy.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  we  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  cup  of  black  coffee  at  five  different 
establishments,  each  one  of  which  looked  like  a  Parisian  cafe.  At 
the  first  the  waiter  said  they  did  not  serve  coffee  at  all,  only  ices  and 
liquors;  at  the  next  we  were  told  that  we  could  not  have  coffee  at 
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any  of  the  tables  on  the  sidewalk;  a  third  establishment  would  not 
serve  coffee  unless  we  ordered  a  cordial,  or  some  other  cheering 
poison.  Then,  after  being  turned  away  from  two  more  large,  bril- 
liantly lighted  establishments  where  people  sat  at  little  tables  sipping 
everything  hut  coffee,  we  asked  in  desperation  where  the  national 
beverage  of  Brazil  could  be  obtained.  They  told  us  to  go  around 
any  corner,  and  there,  just  off  the  main  street  we 

would  be  sure   to  find  a  cafe 
where  coffee  and  practically 
nothing  but  coffee  was 
served.     And    so    it 
was.     The   piping 
hot,  black,  fragrant 
beverage    served 
there    was    coffee, 
real  coffee,  nothing 
but  coffee,  and  only 
three  cents  a  cup — 
so  cheap  that  the 
big,   luxurious  J 
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establishments  cannot  afford  to  serve  it  unless  the  patron  orders  some 
expensive  form  of  alcohol  as  well.  Similar  "coffee  cafes"  abound  in 
Sao  Paulo,  and  in  these  modest,  but  always  attractive  real  Brazilian 
coffee  houses,  so  much  coffee  is  sold,  so  many  thousand  cups  are  served 
a  day  that  their  waiters  have  not  time  to  serve  another  thing.     Five 


A  COFFEE  FAZENDA  NEAR  SAO  PAULO 


saucers  and  live  cups,  upside  down,  are  on  a  tray  on  every  little 
table.  Five  little  spoons  lie  in  a  heap- — a  bowl  of  brownish,  dampish 
sugar  is  there  too.  The  waiter  passes  with  two  steaming  metal  pots; 
at  a  signal  he  pauses  and  pours,  asking  in  lisping  Portuguese,  ''Sim- 
ple ?  "  which  means,  do  you  prefer  your  coffee  "simple  "  or  with  milk. 
"Simple"  of  course,  for  to  the  real  coffee  lover  the  added  milk  is  an 
abomination.  Simply  delicious  it  is,  unlike  the  stuff  that  is  served  as 
coffee  in  Europe  and  the  other  America.  Only  in  IVIorocco  and  the 
Orient  have  I  tasted  coffee  comparable  in  flavor  to  that  made  in 
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Brazil;  but  while  the  Turkish  coffee  is  always  thick,  with  half  an  inch 
of  grounds  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  Brazilian  coffee  is  clear  and 
groundless,  and  yet  equally  rich,  syrupy  and  grateful  to  the  palate. 
Once  having  found  the  real  Brazilian  cafes,  the  stranger  rarely  passes 
one  without  dropping  in  for  just  another  tiny  cup  of  the  delicious  brew. 


■■^^ 


DRYING    COFFEE 


Coffee  began  its  conquest  of  humanity  ages  ago  in  Abyssinia, 
where  it  is  indigenous;  thence  it  was  carried  to  Arabia  where  the 
precious,  genuine  Mocha  is  still  produced  in  limited  quantities.  We 
hear  of  it  first  in  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  few  decades 
later  in  Europe.  The  earliest  coffee  houses  were  opened  in  Con- 
stantinople and  Venice.     London  had  her  first  coffee  house  in  1652. 

The  Moslems  used  coffee  to  keep  themselves  awake  during  their 
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long  religious  ceremonies.  The  Koran  accordingly  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  drug.  Yet  to-day  it  is  the  favorite  tipple  of  the  Moslem  world, 
which  forswears  alcohol.  Only  in  ultra-orthodox  Morocco  is  coffee 
comparatively  tabu  and  replaced  by  oversweetened  tea  with  mint 
infusions,  a  sad  substitute  for  the  most  delectable  of  beverages. 
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SOME    OF    THE    SEVEN    HUNDRED    MILLION    COFFEE   TREES 

The  Brazilians  declare  that  "coffee  becomes  undrinkable  if  mixed 
with  any  other  substance  such  as  chicory,  etc.,"  and  they  tell  us  that 
the  easiest  way  to  find  out  if  roasted  coffee  has  been  adulterated  is  by 
throwing  some  of  it  into  a  glassful  of  water;  the  pure  coffee  will  float 
and  the  adulterating  substances  will  sink.  Among  the  many  virtues 
attributed  to  pure  coffee  by  the  people  of  the  land  whence  most  of  it 
comes,  is  the  fact  that  it  supplies  one  of  the  most  effective  elements 
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against  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  They  insist  that  the  reason  the 
Frenchman  almost  invariably  puts  cognac  in  his  after-dinner  coffee 
is  because  his  coffee  is  almost  invariably  adulterated  and  therefore 
cries  for  something  to  disguise  its  artificial  flavor. 

At  one  time  coffee  was  frowned  upon  in  Germany,  where  to  roast 
it  without  a  license  was  a  misdemeanor.  The  heaviest  coffee 
drinkers  in  the  world  to-day  are  the  Dutch,  who  consume  fifteen 
pounds  per  capita  per  annum. 

We  Americans  come  next  with  twelve  pounds  a  year  chargeable  to 
every  one  of  us.     The  English  use  only  one  pound  of  coffee  each. 

The  first  coffee  seeds,  planted  in  a  convent  garden  of  Rio,  came 
to  Brazil,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  harvests  have  been  so  abundant,  the  overproduction  so  great,  as 
to  threaten  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
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COFFEE    IN    STORAGE 


There  are  some  seven  hun- 
dred million  coffee  trees  flour- 
isliing  on  the  fazendas  of  Brazil, 
the  richest  coffee  lands  in  all  the 
world.  These  rich  red  lands  are 
too  rich  —  too  much  coffee  is 
produced.  The  bumper  crop 
of  1907  was  over  twenty-million 
sacks,  at  132  pounds  to  the 
sack  makes  over  2,640,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee.  That  bumper 
crop  nearly  ruined  the  country. 
To  stop  the  fall  in  prices  the 
government  prohibited  the 
planting  of  more  coffee  trees. 
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and  even  went  so  far  as  to  buy  up  and  store  away  nearly  nine  million 
sacks  of  surplus  coffee.  A  loan  of  $75,000,000  was  floated,  the  money 
to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  coffee  industry  by  means  of  the  so- 
called  Valorization  scheme.     Happily  the  crop  of  igo8  yielded  only 

half  that  of  the  disastrously 
productive  year.    Then,  in 
te  of   the  prayers 
and  hopes  of   the 
people — imagine 
a  whole  popu- 
lation praying 
for    a   poor 
crop    to   save 
their  most  im- 
portant indus- 
try—  the  crop  of 
qcq  rose  to  thirteen 
sacks,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  about 
WHERE  THK  DESCENT  BEGINS  $  1 6  7  ,ooo ,  ooo.     A     year 

later,  to  every  one's  dis- 
may, the  yield  bounded 
up  to  sixteen  million 
sacksl     Here    was    the 
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anomaly  of  a  community 
threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy just  because  Na- 
ture was  too  generous — 
because  this  red  soil,  the 
wonderful  Terra  Roxa  of 
Brazil,  would  insist  on 
producing  more  red  coffee 
berries  than  the  world 
could  use. 

The  chief  outlet  for 
the  colossal  coffee  crops  is 
through  the  port  of  San- 
tos, forty-nine  miles  from 
Sao  Paulo  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  remarkable  railway 
line.  The  Sao  Paulo 
Railway  was  built  and  is 
owned  and  operated  by  an  English  company.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  world — and  yet  it  may  not  pay 
dividends  of  more  than  thirteen  per  cent.     Its  charter  provides  that 

all  further  profits  shall  go  to  the  State. 
So  in  an  easily  explicable  effort  to  keep 
the  net  profits  down   the  company  has 
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established  a  record  for  justifiable  extravagance  in  the  matter  of 
repairs  and  maintenance.  There  is  one  section  operated  by  cables, 
driven  at  a  surprising  speed,  where  our  train  is  lowered  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  within  six  miles.  The  final  stage  of  the  journey  is  across 
the  level  marshy  lowlands  that  lie  between  the  foothills  and  the  coast. 


THE    CITY    OF    SANTOS 


The  terminal  city,  Santos,  is  another  of  the  wonders  of  South 
America.  Yesterday,  a  fever-stricken  village  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp, 
trailing  its  filth  in  the  turgid  waters  of  an  infected  river  —  to-day,  a 
clean  and  sanitary  city  of  about  forty  thousand,  its  harbor  lined  with 
miles  of  the  finest  stone  and  concrete  docks  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
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Old  sailors  tell  of  coming 
Santos   River  in   the   ol 
fever  days  to  find  the 
harbor   thick  with 
abandoned  ships, 
rotting  away,  and 
other  ships  manned 
only    by  dead    and 
dying  men,  victims  of 
a  sudden  renascence 
the    yellow   plague.     To    go 
to  Santos  for  a  coffee  cargo  once 
called  for  a  kind  of  courage  that 
few  men  possess  to-day.     Moreover  the  handling  of  cargo  was  ruin- 
ously difficult  at  a  port  lacking  all  port  facilities.     But  now  ships 
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glide  serenely  and  confidently  to  their  appointed  places  alongside 
ultra-modern  docks  where  railway  tracks,  ingenious  cranes  and  an 
army  of  skillful  stevedores  expedite  the  unloading  of  European 
wares  and  the  subsequent  filling  of  the  hold  with  those  precious  sacks 
of  coffee  berries,  every  sack  meaning  a  revenue  of  twelve  cents  for 

the  Company  of 
the  Docks  of  San- 
tos. Ships  must  of 
course  pay  dock- 
ing charges;  other 
freight  is  also  taxed. 
Thus  the  capitalists 
who  put  their  faith 
and  money  into 
the  seemingly  wild 
scheme  for  the 
solidifying  of  a  mile 
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or  two  of  the  slimy  water  front  at  Santos,  have  soUditied  one  of  the 
biggest,  surest  fortunes  in  Brazil.  Again  we  are  proud  to  iind  the 
genius  of  our  race  in  a  great,  progressive  enterprise.  The  engineer 
who         .  ■s:^-"*'^"'^""'  '""^  ""■;--..         drew  the  plans  for  the  port  works 

Santos  was   an  Amer- 
ican,   William    Milnor 
Roberts. 

The  part  played 
by  North  Amer- 
j   ■  I    icans  in  South 
^j|pB|l    American  prog- 
••■S^'     ress    has    been 
■  a   most   impor- 

tant one,  yet 
we  hear  very  little 
of  the  achievements 
our  far-sighted  pro- 
moters and  engineers,  for 
they  have  had  to  go  to 
European  investors  for  the  capital  with  which  to  realize  their  splendid 
dreams.     Thus  the  praise  and  credit  for  many  a  noble  enterprise  in 
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South  America  that  had  its  inception  in  the  brain  of  an  American 
''of  the  North,"  has  gone  to  the  EngUsh,  or  to  the  nation  whose 
capitahsts  were  wise  enough  to  furnish  the  funds  that  had  been 
sought  vainly  in  New  York. 

But  splendid  as  are  the  results  already  achieved  in  South  America, 
they  represent  only  a  beginning.  The  plow  of  enterprise  has  merely 
scratched  a  few  short  furrows  in  a  vast  virgin  field.  The  first  harvests 
have  been  overwhelmingly  successful,  but  they  represent  merely  a 
foretaste  of  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  South  America  as  "  The 
Land  of  To-day"  is  a  magnificent  indication  of  what  the  South 
America  of  to-morrow  may  become — and  thus  in  becoming  "The 
Land  of  To-day"  the  continent  does  not  cease  to  be  in  a  far  bigger, 
broader  sense  the  Continent  of  To-morrow. 


SAN   MARTIN    THE   LIBERATOR 

In  the  beautiful  Plaza  San  Martin  in 
Buenos  Aires  stands  a  magnificent 
monument  commemorating  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Jose  de  San  Martin,  the  na- 
tional hero 'of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
He  may  well  be  called  the  George  Wash- 
ington of  South  America.  His  courage, 
foresight,  perseverance,  energy,  and 
military  skill  won  freedom  not  only  for 
Argentina,  but  also  for  Chile  and  Peru. 
Although  born  of  Spanish  parents,  he 
was  destined  to  deliver  the  great  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America  from  the 
misrule  of  the  Motherland. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  MONTEVIDEO 

ATRIP  to  South  America  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery —  at  least  for  the  American  of  North  America.  We  go 
to  Europe  or  to  the  Orient  to  see  what  we  expect  to  see.  We  go  pre- 
pared —  our  education,  our  reading,  the  oft-related  experiences  of 
our  friends,  have  made  the  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the 
Orient,  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  are  robbed  of  all  sensations  of  sur- 
prise or  novelty  when  we  find  ourselves  in  celebrated  places  and  come 
face  to  face  with  famous  sights.     It  is  all  as  we  expect  to  find  it. 
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South  America,  on  the  contrary,  offers  us  the  thrill  of  the  unexpected 
that  makes  us  experience  the  sensation  of  discovery.     Every 
North  American  who  lands  in  Buenos  Aires  feels  like  a 
modern  Christopher  Columbus:  he  has  discovered  — 
not  a  new   continent  but  something  vastly  more 
amazing  —  a  great  city.     Even 
though  he  may  have    dis- 
covered" Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the 
course     of     his 
long  twenty-three 
day  voyage  south- 
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ward  from  New 
York  or  from 
Southampton,  the 
subsequent  discov- 
ery of  Buenos  Aires 
loses  nothing  of  its 
thrilling  novelty. 
Rio  never  can  seem 
cjuite  real  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  The 
beautiful  Brazilian 
city  dwells  in  his 
consciousness  as  a 
fantastic  vision — a 
dream  city — some- 
thing apart  from  the  real  workaday  world  to  which  he  himself  is 
proud  to  belong.  Rio  is  a  city  to  be  looked  at,  loved  and  dreamed 
about.  But  Buenos  Aires  is  as  real  a  city  as  New  York  —  it  is  a  city 
as  we  understand  the  word  —  a  place  at  the  same  time  practical 
and  magnificent,  an  ugly  thing  em- 
bellished here  and  there  —  a  place  to 
work  in  and  to  live  in  and  to  thrive 
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in  —  a  city  built  by  Latins  who  are  far  nearer  to  us  in  temperament 
than  the  Latins  of  the  older  hemisphere.  The  Argentine  capital  is 
not  only  the  greatest  city  of  South  America  —  it  is  an  American  city. 
Near  it,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  wide  River  Plate,  lies  Monte- 
video—  another  city  that  is  American  in  the  same  sense.  A  brief 
visit  to  the  metropolis  and  capital  of  Uruguay  is  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  Latin  civilization  of  the  South  Temperate  Zone.     This 

visit  is  practically  forced  upon  the 
traveler,  as  nearly  all  steamers 
bound  for  Buenos  Aires  touch  for 
a  day  or  two  at  the  great  river 
port  of  the  little  but  conspicuously 
active  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
";   The  River  Plate  which  rolls 

it 


PLAZA  DE  LA  INDEPENDENCIA 


its  hundred-mile-wide  flood   between 

Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  is  not  a  pretty  riv^er:  it  looks  more 
like  a  shallow,  stagnant,  muddy  ocean  than  like  a  flowing  stream  — 
but  it  does  flow.  Its  sluggish  waters  represent  the  drainage  of  half 
the  continent  of  South  America  by  the  great  river  system  of  the 
Parana  and  the  Uruguay  —  a  river  system  second  only  to  that  of  the 
mighty  Amazon,  two  thousand  miles  farther  north  under  the  equator. 
The  real  name  of  the  river  is  Rio  de  la  Plata,  but  the  English  call 
it  the  River  Plate  —  one  more  of  those  inexcusable  anglicizations  of 
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CALLE  iS  DK  JULIO 

musical  Latin  names  of  whicli  the  early  British  navigators  were 
guilty.  But  what  can  you  expect  of  people  who  speak  of  "Rotten 
Row"  when  they  mean  ^' Route  du  RoT'?  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
Spanish  Rio  de  la  Plata  —  "River 
of  Silver"  should  become  on  Eng- 
lish maps  the  "River  Plate." 
Like  many  other  things  in 
South  America  this  river 
is  misnamed.  No  plata  — 
no  silver  —  rewarded  the 
treasure-hungry  Span-  l;, 
iards  when  they  came  to  ly 
seek  the  fabled  riches  of 
an  unknown  land.  The  sil- 
ver ornaments  found  upon  the 
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natives  had  come  from  the  far-off   Inca  regions  to  the  north  and 
west.     The  hope  of  finding  precious  metal  in  abundance,  however, 
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was  expressed  in  the  name  given  by  the  pioneers.  The  name  more- 
over testifies  to  their  ignorance  of  the  lay  of  land  and  water  for  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  is  not  only  silverless  —  it  is  not  even  a  river  as  we 
understand  the  term.  It  is  the  broad  and  open  estuary  of  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay  —  which  flood  an 
enormous  bay  with  their  tawny    |  ^ 


Tin:  SCILIS  THKATKK 


currents  —  sometimes  brown  —  sometimes  yellow  —  and  sometimes 
even  red. 

Montevideo  takes  its  name  from  the  only  mountain  visible  —  a 
low  conical  hill  called  the  Cerro,  which  looms  in  unchallenged  con- 
spicuousness  on  the  western  edge  of  the  town.  The  name  was  given 
by  the  great  Magellan,  who  passed  this  way  in  1520,  on  that  famous 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  course  of  which  he  reached  the  Pacific 
by  way  of  the  straits  that  bear  his  name.  He  beheld  with  pleasure 
and  astonishment  that  lonely  unambitious  mountain  near  which  the 
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city  lies  to-day  and  exclaimed:  "I  see  a  mountain!" — and  his  ex- 
clamation fixed  the  name  of  the  future  metropolis. 

A  modern  Magellan  might  exclaim  as  he  scans  the  flat  low  site 

of  the  city,  "I  see 
a  skyscraper!"  for 
at  least  one  build- 
ing looms  sky-ward 
with  a  suggestion 
of  North  American 
cloud-scratch- 
ing propensities. 
"What  is  that  big 
high  building?" 
the  man  from  the 
States  is  sure  to 
ask.  "Why,  that 
is   Casey's  Folly" 
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THE  "grand"  hotel 

is  the  answer  he  usually  gets.     Now  Casey  was  an  Irishman, 
guayan  Hibernian,  who  having  made  his 
pile  resolved  to  build  a  monument 
to  his  success. 

That  pile,  designed  to  be  the 
biggest  and  the  best  hotel  in 
South     America,     absorbed 
his    pile    and    now    stands 
practically  vacant  —  a  co- 
lossal   monument    to    one 
man's  public  spirit,  personal 
pride    and    Irish    obstinacy. 
Casey  insisted  on  planting  his 
hotel  at  the  wrong  end  of  town  — 
overlooking    the   harbor   and    the 
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boundless  yellow  river,  but  far  from  the  city  center,  in  an  unfashion- 
able and  unkempt  neighborhood. 

Montevideo  is  an  astounding  city  when  we  regard  it  as  the  capital 
of  the  smallest  republic  of  South  America  —  a  nation  of  only  about 
eleven  hundred  thousand  people  —  Orientales  —  as  they  call  them- 
selves. The  country  is  called  La  Banda  Oriental — -the  "Eastern 
Strip"  or  ''La  RepiMica  Oriental,'"  because  it  lies  east  of  its  larger 
neighbor  and  one-time  enemy,  the  Argentine  Republic.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  Orientales  live  in  their  capital  city  —  which 
covers  an  enormous  area  because  its  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  live  largely  in 
one-story  houses.  ''Just  tempor- 
arily," they  seem  to  say; 
our  houses  are  go- 
V:[  •. ,  ""ig   to   be 
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two-story  houses  one  of  these  fine  days,  when  the  family  fortune 
permits  the  building  on  of  the  second  floor,  the  balconies  of  which 
are  already  provided  for  in  the  A  existing  structure."  There's 
something  ^f^l  »«».^.-  r^^A  splendidly  hopeful  about 
these  row 


CLUB  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WORKERS 


and  rows  of  immature  houses,  which  unlike  Peter  Pan 
are  determined  to  grow  up.  Scores  of  downtown  business  blocks  have 
grown  up  already  and  more  are  growing  into  modern 
maturity  almost  from  day  to  day.  Magnificent  build- 
ings for  the  government  departments  are  in  process 
of  erection  and  the  educational  institutions  are  already 
handsomely  installed.  Strangely  enough  the  nation 
is  at  the  same  time  Catholic  and  Socialistic  —  that 
is  to  say,  the  State  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  party  most  often  in  power  is 
strongly  socialistic  in  its  tenden- 
cies. There  are  two  parties 
always  quarreling  for  the  right 
to  rule  —  the  Blancos  or  the 
Whites    who    are    conservative  — 
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as  conservatism  is  understood  in  South  America  —  and  the  Colorados 

or  the  Reds  who  are  liberal  —  even  to  the  point  of  giving  offices 

to    those   who    help    them    into    office. 

One  of   Montevideo's  most  at- 
tractive institutions  is  the  Villa 

Dolores  —  a  private  Zoologi-     ^ 

cal    Garden,    belonging     to 

a    distinguished    and    very 

public-spirited  gentleman  — 

who  maintains  it  for  his  own 

pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  the 

public.     Here  we   find   a   pair 

ant-eaters,  queer  creatures  peculiar  to 

South  America.     The  dictionary  tells  us 

that  they  are  "edentate  quadrupeds  — 

toothless  mammals  of  the  sub-order  of  Vermilinguia  of  the  family 

Myrmecophagidae."     They  have  an  extensile  tongue,  like  a  thick 

cord,  which  may  be  run    -^  out   for  a  foot   or   more,   sweeping   up 
thousands    ^  of  insects  and  holding  them  by  means 

of  the  sticky  saliva 
with  which  the 
tongue  is  coated. 
Another  curious 
h  creature,  new  to  us, 
is  the  carpincho  — 
the  biggest  member 
of  the  rat  family. 
He  is  about  as  big 
as  a  small  sheep 
and  somewhat  more 
chunky.  He  is  fairly 
fit  to  eat  and  is 
found  in  great  num- 
bers along  the  rivers 
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in  the  region  of  La  Plala.  Those  who  tind  this  description  hopelessly 
unscientific  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  know  that  the  carpincho  is  known 
to  them  as  the  "  Hydrochoerus  capibara  —  the  largest  living  quad- 
ruped belonging  to  the  hystricomorphic  series  of  the  simplicident  ro- 
dents, the  type  and  only  representative  of  the  family  Hydrochoeridae!" 
There  is  a  very  interesting  cemetery  in  this  Zoological  Park  of  the 
X'illa  Dolores.  Every  creature  who  dies  here  in  comfortable  cap- 
tivity is  assured 
a  peaceful  grave 
and  a  memorial 
stone.  On  one 
stone  at  our  feet 
we  read  —  "To 
our  beloved,  good 
and  faithful  little 
she-dog  Mignone, 
November  4th 
1900"    upon    an- 


ANT-EATERS 


other  —  "  Memorial  to  our  be- 
loved Bijou,  our  inseparable 
and  tender  companion  during 
twelve  years,  July  i8th  igog." 
In  the  background  is  the 
tomb  of  a  departed  tiger  with 
a  life-like  tinted  efifigy  of  the 
late  monarch  of  the  local  lair. 
There  is  also  the  monument 
of  a  happy  family  of  monkeys 
dear  to  a  local  public  of  the 
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past.  Strangely 
enough  the  Church 
has  raised  objec- 
tions to  this  touch- 
ing  display  of 
affection  for  intel- 
ligent creatures, 
who  were  once  the 
playthings  or  the 
friends  of  man. 
Would  that  all  the 
Kings  and  Queens 
who  sleep  beneath 
their  eulogizing 
marbles  in  the  old 
cathedrals  were  as 
deserving   of   their 

monuments  as  these   dumb,  patient,   life-long   prisoners   of   man's 

curiosity  or  pleasure. 

Not  far  away  we  find  another  cemetery  —  white  with  the  glare 

of  marble  tombs  and  surrounded  by  those  wall-like  vaults  peculiar 

to  the  burial  places  of  people  of  the  Latin   race.     They  keep  their 

dead  so  near  —  in  the  mere  physical  sense  of  the  word  "near."     It 

would  seem  that  all 

this  marble,  glaring 

in  the  sunlight  must 

repeli     the    shades 

with  whom  man 

thinks  to  hold  com- 
munion in  a  place 

like    this.     Nearer, 

much  nearer 

could     they 

come  if  the  whol 
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MAUSOLEA  OF  MONTEVIDEO 


cemetery  were  like  its  stately  central  avenue  which  is  arched  over 
with  noble  ancient  trees  forming  a  nave  of  natural  impressiveness  — 
a  temple  out  of  doors.  A  cemetery  filled  with  ostentatious  tombs  is 
the  last  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  look  for  those  who  are  no 
longer  in  the  flesh,  for  they,  being  free,  would  be  the  first  to  turn  away 
from  such  a  place 
with  its  atmosphere 
of  artificiality  and 
gloom. 

Centers  of  sum- 
mer gayety  for  the 
living  are  found  not 
far  from  this  silent 
city  of  the  dead. 
Along  the  shore 
rise  the  huge  hotels 
that  are  frecjuented 
during  the  dog  days 
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of     December    and     January    in    the 
height  of  the  Uruguayan  summer. 
At  Pocitos  and  at  the  Parque 
Urbano  there  are  deUghtful 
beaches    to    which    fashion 
flocks     in     summer,     but 


A  SUMMER  HOTEL  ON  A  WINTRY  DAY 


which  in 
the     midwinter 
month  of  August  are 
lashed  by  the  waves  of  a  cold  wintry 
sea  and  visited  only  by  travelers  from  another  hemisphere. 

The  trip  from  IMontevidco  to  Buenos  Aires  recalls  an  all-night 
voyage  on  the  Fall  River  Line  from  Boston  to  New  York.     The 
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steamers  are  somewhat  smaller,  the  passengers  speak  Spanish,  but 
the  wide  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  as  peaceful  as  Long  Island  Sound  —  and 
we  have  the  thought  that  we  are  simply  being  ferried  from  one  great 
city  to  a  greater  city.  We  rise  before  the  sun  jn  order  to  enjoy  a 
first  distant  glimpse  of  that  greater  city  of  Buenos  Aires  which  we 
have  come  so  far  to  see.  Our  steamer  is  gliding  over  a  smooth  ex- 
panse of  yellow  water  —  yellow  as  a  sea  of  sand.  We  know  that  this 
sea  is  not  deep.  Ships  of  deep  draft  must  follow  the  new  channel 
dredged  in  the  level  bed  of  this  wide,  shallow  river.  Before  that  chan- 
nel had  been  cut,  large  steamers  used  to  anchor  more  than  ten  miles 
from  shore,  sending  their 
passengers  and  freight  to 
Buenos  Aires  by  means 


of  lighters.     By  an 
expenditure    of 
colossal     sums    ;;/ 
Buenos    Aires 
has  made  herself 
a  seaport    of   the 
first  rank  and  to-day 
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ships  of  the  deepest  draft  may  glide  directly  to  her  magnificent  new 
docks  and  make  fast  to  her  monumental  piers  of  stone  and  concrete. 
The  traveler's  first  glimpse  of  Buenos  Aires  is  disappointing. 
An  enthusiastic  Argentine  fellow  passenger  points  proudly  towards  a 
dull  grey  line  resting  on  the  horizon  of  the  tawny  river  and  bids  us 
behold  the  greatest  city  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  ''  But  where  is 
Buenos  Aires?"  we  inquire.  "All  that  is  Buenos  Aires,"  he  replies  — 
"  as  far  as  you  can  see 
and  left  — all  that 
low  something  tha 
looks  like  nothing  — 
all  that  is  the  river 
front  of  a  city  that 
stretches  inland 
for  twelve  solidly 
built  miles.  It  does 
not   look   like   much 
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from  here  —  but  wait  until  you  find  yourselves  on  shore  —  then 
you  will  see!"  And  something  of  what  we  did  see  that  day  and 
during  the  forty  days  that  followed  is  pictured  in  all  its  modern  splen- 
sr""'  i-.-^-^vi^^mi^-rzr-'     dor  in   the  crowded  pages  of  this 

volume. 

Meantime  our  ship  has  en- 

^^v^         tered    the    Darsena 

Norte  —  the 
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northernmost  of  the  long  Hne  of  docks  and  basins  of  the  wonderful 
new  port  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  port  works  extend  for  more  than  six 
miles  along  the  water  front.  Forty  millions  of  dollars  was  the  cost  of 
the  original  port  improvement :  twenty-five  millions  more  are  being 
expended  upon  a  necessary  expansion  of  its  facilities.  Acute  conges- 
tion is  the  present  ailment  of  this  vast,  well-equipped  but  always 
over-crowded  port.  Every  berth  is 
occupied  and  ships  are  waiting  at  the 
outer  anchorage, 
ten  miles  off  shore, 
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for  their  turn  to  come 
in  and  discharge  cargo 
at  one  of  the  long 
crane-bordered,  con- 
crete piers,  paralleled 
by  rows  of  spacious 
warehouses. 

When  the  great 
forty  million  dollar 
port  was  planned  it 
was  deemed  v  a\5 1 
enough  for  the  gro\\"- 
ing  needs  of  the  city 
for  many  years  to  come.  Before  it  was  completed  the  commerce  of 
Buenos  Aires  had  outgrown  its  capacity:  hence  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  millions  that  must  be  spent  to  provide  accommodations  for  the 
ever-increasing  fleets  of  commerce  that  com.e  rolling  down  from  the 
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old  European  world  and  from  the  new  world  of  the  Yanquis,  bringing 
argosies  of  merchandise  for  the  luxury-loving  dwellers  in  this  new 
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"docas"  and  "diques" 


agricultural  eldorado —  so  rich  in  natural  products,  so  poor  in  indus- 
tries and  manufactures. 

Even  before  landing  we  have  recognized  the  hotel  at  which  rooms 
are  reserved  for  us.     It  looms  like  a  lonely  skyscraper  high  above 
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the  monotonous  low  level  of  the  city's  structures.  It  is  the  Plaza 
Hotel.  A  polite  representative  of  the  Plaza  had  met  us  aboard  ship 
at  Montevideo  and  shown  us  picture  post  cards  of  it  and  on  the 
strength  of  its  up-to-date  appearance  on  the  post  cards,  had  booked 
us  as  prospective  guests  —  and  cabled,  at  his  own  expense,  that  we 
were  coming.  The  hotel  lives  up  to  its  pictured  splendor.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  like  a  Plaza  Hotel.  The  name  has  come  to  stand  for 
stately  and  expensive  splendor;  it  signifies  that  the  house  provides 
what  has  been  called  " exclusiveness  for  the  masses" — in  fact  the 
Plaza  of  Buenos  Aires  is  so  very  Plaza  that  it  might  well  be  calL'd 
Plazissimo! 

It  is  eleven  stories  high  if  we  count  the  high-ceiled  basement  floor 
with  its  grill  and  American  bar  —  and  the  roof  garden  with  its  tea 
room  and  terraces.  We  almost  dread  to  enter.  We  have  heard 
such  tales  about  the  high  cost  of  living  — ■  ordinary  living  here  in 
Buenos  Aires  —  and  this  we  know  is  the  most  expensive  hotel  in 
South  America,  the  first  of  its  class  and  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
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continent.  We  are  received  in  P^nglish  Ijv  one  of  those  cosmopolitan, 
haughtily  obsequious  young  men,  bred  especially  for  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Company,  You  find  him  in  London  and  in  Paris,  in  Madrid,  New 
York  and  Buenos  Aires,  speaking  all  languages  —  and  always  so 
courteously  superior  that  you  are  glad  to  be  taken  in  —  at  any  price. 
Frankly  we  were  not  taken  in.     He  gave  us  a  large  double  room  with 
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bath  for  eighteen  pesos  —  a  little  less  than  eight  dollars  a  day.     The 
outlook  over  the  city  was  superb.    The  room  was  elegantly  furnished — 

pleasingly  decorated  —  but  the  beds 
were  provided  with  those  awful 
woven    wire     mattresses    in- 
stead of  good  spring  beds, 
and  therefore  they  sagged 
far  below  the  Ritz-Carlton 
standard.     The    plumbing 
was  modern  and  convenient, 
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but  of  inferior  qual- 
ity and  workman- 
ship. The  tile  work 
and  the  wood  work 
throughout  the 
house  was  badly 
done,  because  there 
are  so  few  skilled 
workmen  in  the 
country.  The  hotel 
cost  much  more 
than  it  is  worth  — 
but  as  the  first 
thing  of  its  kind 
south  of  the  equa- 
tor it  is  a  marvel  — 
and  when  we  enter 
thq  dining  room  we 
check  all  carping 
criticism  with  our 
coats 


and  hats.     The   cuisine   we  found  irreproachable, 
and  like  all  superior  things  somewhat  expen- 
sive.    A  dinner  without  wine  would  cost,  even 
with  careful  ordering,  about  three  dollars  a 
plate  —  but  it  would  be  a  dinner  worth  three 
dollars  anywhere  —  perfectly  cooked  and  per- 
fectly served.     The  head-waiter  is  an  Italian 
mattre  dlwtel  from  a  famous  hotel  at  Harro- 
gate  in   England  —  the   men   under  him   are 
recruited    from   all    the   high-priced   places 
between  Petrograd  and  Cairo.     Even  India 
has  been  drawn  upon  for  a  curry  cook  —  a 
skillful  salaaming  reincarnation  of  our  old 
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friend,  Prince  Ranji  Smili,  formerly  of  the  Waldorf  and  the  Congress. 

"  I  think  we're  going  to  like  this  place,"  said  one  of  our  millionaire 

fellow  passengers,  as  the  green  turban  bent  low  in  a  salaam  —  and 

the    wine    steward    opened    a    gilded    Carte    dcs    Vi)is  —  as    usual 

at  the  page  where  the  costly  vintages 
are  listed.  And  we  did  like  the 
place.  No  difficulty  with  the  lan- 
guage —  in  fact  we  rarely  hear  a  word 
of  Spanish.  French  and  Italian  and 
English  are  spoken  in  the  dining 
room.  Upstairs  the  valets  all  know 
French  or  German,  and  of  the  three 
maids  on  our  floor  one  was  Danish, 
one  Irish  and  one  Scotch,  and  the 
Danish  girl  spoke  the  best  English 
of  the  three.  They  all  agreed  that 
Argentina  was  not  a  good  place  for 
poor  people. 
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The  ball  room  of  the  Plaza  is  the  scene  of  many  fashionable 
gatherings  —  charity  concerts  and  the  like  —  patronized  by  the  social 
elect  of  Buenos  Aires  —  families  whose  fortunes  are  reckoned  not  in 
money,  but  in  square  leagues  of  rich  productive  land.  The  Plaza 
is  a  veritable  "asylum  for  the  rich" —  in  a  land  where  wealth  is  very 
common  but  where,  strange  to  say,  real  luxury  is  very  rare  indeed. 

Not  knowing  where  to  begin  in  order  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  this  American  city  into  which  we  have 
dropped  down  from  quite  another  America  in   the 


North  —  suppose  we  lean  out  of 
the  window  and  study,  first  of 
all,  the  house  across  the  way. 
We  see  at   once   that   the 
Argentines  have  inherited 
the  inner  open  court  —  the 
patio  —  of  their  European 
ancestors,  the  Spaniards  — 
who  doubtless  inherited  it 
from    their   Latin   ances- 
tors, the  Romans.    There 
A      V     are    suggestions    of 
■  «.  '       Pompeii  in  the  house 
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of  our  opposite  neighbor  —  the  open  impluvium,  the  tiled  terrace  and 
the  pergola  on  the  house  top  —  the  mosaic  pavements  of  the  balconies 
in  the  patio  and  of  those  that  overhang  the  sidewalk.  We  must  lean 
far  out  and  look  almost  directly  down  to  get  an  idea  of  the  elaborate 
facade  of  our  neighbor's  house.    ^^^^^^■^'^^^^I'^^Sm^^ 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  ^^Sp'      "^  **    f^^BTT'Ff  •  ...--^ 
sumptuousness    ar  '  -^     -  ■  »  .    — 

grandeur    in    the 
high  door-like 
windows    of 
the  lordly  up- 
per floor.    We 
can  picture  the 
stately  gilded 
salon  which  must 
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occupy  the  space  within  —  but  we  are  mistaken.  A  few  days  later  I 
caught  a  ghmpse  of  the  interior  and  to  my  surprise  the  rooms  behind 
those  windows  looked  bare  and  barracks-like  —  very  ordinary  high- 
ceiled  bedrooms  with  plain  white  walls  and  commonplace  furniture. 
Warned  by  this  never  to  judge  from  the  fagade  in  Latin  countries, 


TOWARD    THE   CAPITOL   AND    THE    TEATKil    COLON 


we  take  the  elevator  to  the  roof-garden  of  the  Plaza  —  the  finest 
point  of  vantage  whence  to  view  a  panorama  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  enormous  in  extent  —  we  cannot  see  its  limits  save  on 
the  side  where  by  a  process  of  reclamation  it  is  expanding  riverwards. 
Buenos  Aires  covers  twice  the  area  of  Paris;  thrice  that  of  Berlin; 
but  it  does  not  rise  as  high  into  the  air  as  either,  for  in  spite  of  the 
few  conspicuous  skyscrapers  that  give  a  New  Yorky  accent  to  the 
skyline,  the  city  as  a  whole  is  low,  its  skyline  for  the  most  part  level, 
its  buildings  averaging  three  stories  in  the  business  centre  and  two 
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stories  in  the  outlying  residential  district.     Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 

population  of  the  Republic  lives  in  the  metropolis.     Roughly,  the 

Argentine  Republic  has  seven  and  a  half  million  inhabitants  —  the 

city  of  Buenos  Aires  shelters  one  million   five   hundred   thousand, 

leaving    the    other    six    million  —  a 

population  equal  to  that  of 

Greater  New  York  —  to  oc 

cupy  and  develop  the  wide 

expanses  of  the  Pampa, 

stretching   westward    to 

the   Andes,   and    the 

l)oundless    reaches    of 

the  Patagonian  south-   mh 

land    and    the    forest-   m|j„',  [  ',  ■ 

covered  semi-tropical 

territories  of  the  north. 

The  marvel  is  that  so 

small  a  population  scatterer 

over  so  vast  a  country  and  one 
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so  new  and  so  recently  opened  to  development  can  support  a  great 
luxurious  metropolis  like  Buenos  Aires.  But  the  metropolis  is  the 
gateway  through  which  all  must  pass  —  and  the  keepers  of  a  nation's 
gate  always  wax  rich  upon  the  tolls  paid  by  the  toilers  who  must 
pass  through  it  to  reach  their  new  homes  in  the  land  of  promise  — 


M?rtiT:^-^^*i^ 
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and  the  gate  keepers  can  always  tax  in  some  way  the  products  of  the 
hinterland  which  must  pass  out  through  their  portal  to  reach  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Thus  we  find  at  the  gate  of  Argentina  the  pros- 
perous community  of  Portenos  —  "people  of  the  port."  The  city 
is  often  spoken  of  simply  as  "The  Port" — its  people  as  "Portenos." 
There  are  of  course  other  prosperous  ports  like  Bahia-Blanca  — 
the  great  wheat  outlet  of  the  South  —  and  Rosario,  the  thriving  inland 
seaport  that  lies  far  up  the  wide  and  deep  River  Parana;  but  in  spite 
of  the  growing  trade  of  these  ambitious  rivals  Buenos  Aires  remains 
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and   will   always   re- 
main   the    port  —  the 
New  York  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  atmosphere  of  Buenos 
Aires  is,    however,   more    European 

than  American.     The  city  life  is  modeled  more  on  the  Parisian  than 
on  the  New  York  ideal. 

A  Frenchman  landing  in  the  metropolis  of  South  America  does  not 
feel  nearly  as  far  away  from  home  as  does  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  there  is  much  in  Buenos  Aires  to  astonish  even  the  com- 
placent Frenchman  who  brings  with  him  the  conviction  that  his  Paris 
is  the  only  really  great  city  in  the  world. 

He  will  be  astonished,  for  example,  to  find  that  the  traffic  flowing 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  conveys  to  the  onlooker 
a  more  vivid  sense  of  wealth  and  prosperity  than  the  traffic  in  the 
Paris  boulevards.  The  cabs,  in  the  form  of  Victorias,  are  better  built, 
more  roomy  and  far  better  kept  than  those  of  Paris,  and  the  fine, 
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well-groomed  horses  are  a  pleasing  surprise  to  one  who  recalls  the  de- 
jected, brokendown  hacks  which  haul  the  old  fiacres  of  the  city  by  the 
Seine.  The  automobiles  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  strike  a  note 
of  up-to-dateness  that  we  miss  in  the  general  run  of  motor  cars  in  Paris. 
Only  the  latest  models  of  highest  grade  cars  are  seen  in  the  South 
American  city.  Paris  had  automobiles  before  they  were  known  in  other 
cities,  and  Paris  still  parades  many  of  the  venerable  original  types. 


,  \i.i.i:ry  of  fine  arts 


The  architecture  of  the  fashionable  quarters  is  reminiscent  of  Paris 
rather  than  of  Madrid,  thanks  to  an  effective  use  of  the  mansard  roof. 

In  the  matter  of  fashions  feminine  Buenos  Aires  naturally  takes 
Paris  for  her  model,  but  knowing  that  the  voyage  is  long  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Plata,  the  modistes  and  dress- 
makers of  the  French  metropolis  dispatch  their  representatives  on  the 
fastest  ships  with  the  newest  designs  long  before  those  designs  are 
launched  upon  the  Continent.  The  women  of  the  Argentine  capital 
may  be  said  to  dress  in  perfect  taste,  with  a  quiet  magnificence  that 
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bespeaks   innate  relinement,   or  the  best   of  advice  in  the  matter 

of  attire.     The  Argentine  girls  are 

neither  beautiful  nor  pretty  as  we 

understand  the  words,  yet  they  are 

*^    amazingly   attractive    to    the    eye. 

^  ^    Distingue   is    the   word    that   fits 

them  best.     They  are  usually 

f\-"     tall,  slender,  with  pronounced 

ut  finely  chiseled  features, 

and  there  is  a  suggestion 

of    Jewish     beauty    in 

their   fine,    intelligent 

profiles;  their  eyes  are 

at    the   same    time 

dreamy  and  full  of  fire. 

They  dress,  as  I  have 

said,  exquisitely;    they 
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carrv  themselves  with  much  distinction.  To  the  eye  they  are  all 
that  is  hne  and  lovely,  but  to  the  ear,  alas!  they  are  too  often  very 
trying.  Our  Yankee  girls  have  been  accused  of  neglecting  the  con- 
versational soft  pedal,  ])ut  they  are  virtually  sisters  of  silence  when 
compared  with  Senoritas  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  who  speak 
with  a  penetration  of  tone  that  is  astonishing,  very 
high  pitched,  rather  shrill,  often  staccato,  always 
suggesting  a  half-angry  mood  even  when  they 
are  merely  jesting.  Their  own 
people  do  not  appear  to  no- 
W:  tice  this,  but  you  should 
see  the  English  folk 
who  love  the  softly 
modulated  tone  al- 
most shrivel  up 
with  horror  when 
a  band  of  Buenos 
Aires  girls  begins 
a  little  chat  anywhere 
within  hearing,  and  that  means  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

We  get  the  same  piercing  note  from  very  little  children  and  from 
matrons,  too;  it  is  the  Argentine  way  of  speaking,  that  is  all.  It  may 
jar  upon  the  English  ear;  it  may  well  serve 
as   a   warning    to   the   North  ,^       ^^,| 

American,    who    oft  times 
needs  the  warning,   but 
to   the   Porteno   it   is 
merely  the  custom 
ary  feminine   in- 
tonation; as  such 
it  may  be  men-     ^, 
tioned,     but 
should    not    be 
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unkindly  criticized  by  the  outsider  whose  own  peculiarities  of  speech 
and  disregard  of  manners  are  courteously  overlooked  by  the  Portenos. 
We  are  told  that  the  life  of  the  Argentine  home  is  governed  by  the 
old  Spanish  prejudices  inherited  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Moors 
of  Moslem  Spain.  That  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  seclusion  rules  in 
family  life.     Apparently,  the  women  are  quite  free,  but  while  they 
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move  about  to  "shop"  in  the  shops,  to  drive  in  the  park,  and  to 
appear  in  superb  attire  at  the  opera,  it  is  said  they  do  not  really 
mingle  with  the  world,  that  outside  of  the  family  circle  they  are 
rarely  allowed  to  venture,  even  in  a  formal  social  way. 

The  average  rich  family  of  Buenos  Aires  is  so  large,  and  the  various 
great  families  are  so  closely  allied  by  marriage,  that  social  life  is  in 
one  sense  merely  family  life  on  a  broader,  grander  scale. 

The  most  conspicuous  manifestation  of  feminine  activities  in  the 
way  of  charitable  work  is  seen  in  the  Society  of  Beneficence,  on  the 
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roll  of  which  appear  the  names  of  women  from  all  the  representative 
families.  The  society  was  founded  by  Rivadavia,  the  great  states- 
man, in  1823.  In  those  days  life  was  hard  and  rough  in  Argentina. 
Men  had  been  too  busy  fighting  for  freedom  or  struggling  for  poli- 


A    SUBURBAN   RESIDENCE 


tical  supremacy  to  give  any  thought  to  those  who  fell  by  the  way- 
side in  the  mere  struggle  for  ex-        ^.^■■■■■■■■Hi^k^     istence. 

Rivadavia    knew    tha 
charity  and  mei 
dwell  always  in  the 
breast  of  woman. 
Therefore,    he 
turned  to  the 
women  of  the 
land  for  help 
in  forming  the 
first  associa- 
tion for  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  and 
for   the   systema 
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bestowal  of  alms.  The  organization  then  formed  exists  to-day  as 
a  national  institution,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all,  and  it  is  still  inspired 
and  controlled  by  the  women  of  the  land.  They  collect  and  dispense 
every  year  more  than  four  million  dollars.     The  money  comes  from 

^anized  by  women,  from  lotter- 

under  government  auspices, 

from    gifts    and    donations 

of  the  rich  and  all  the 

\arious  sources  whence 

charity  in  other  lands 

secures  the  sinews  for 

its  war  of  mercy  and 

consolation. 

Not  long  ago  the  women 

Buenos   Aires    arranged 

"Poor  Day,"  after  the 
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manner  of  our  "Tag  Days"  in  the  United  States.  The  result  of 
that  one  day's  sohcitation  exceeded  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  men  are  beginning  to  ask  why  the  women  should  be 
permitted  to  handle  the  vast  income  of  the  society.  The  women  are 
beginning  to  ask,  "Why,  if  we  have  proved  through  three  genera- 
tions of  capable  management  of  these  millions,  should  we  not  be 
thought    worthy    to    assume    other   and    greater    responsibilities?" 


AN    ARGENTINE   INTERIOR 


"We  have  in  Buenos  Aires,"  said  an  Argentine  lady,  "one  woman 
whom  we  liken  to  your  noble  North  American  benefactress,  Helen 
Gould  Shepard;  like  her,  Senorita  Aguirre  is  immensely  wealthy,  and 
devoted  to  all  manner  of  worthy  causes,  with  heart  and  mind  and 
purse."  She  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  most  generous  way,  not  only  in  the  matters  of  charity,  but  also 
along  the  line  of  patriotic  duty. 

Some  years  ago  she  learned  that  the  magnificent  Cataracts  of 
the  Iguassu,   the  grandest  falls  in   the  Western  Hemisphere,  were 
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practically  lost  to  the  world  because  of  their  inaccessibility.  She  at 
once  furnished  the  funds  for  the  opening  of  a  trail,  a  pikade,  through 
the  dense  tropic  forests  of  the  Territory  of  Misiones,  and  also  for  the 
estab-  -^Aii"TgfS>aii^fcii  lishment  of  a  port  on  the  Upper 

Parana  River,  from  which 
travelers  could  go  in 
coaches  or  on  horse- 
back along  that  won- 
derful pikade  to  that 
almost  unknown 
wonder  of  the 
world,  the  Falls  of 
the  Iguassu.  That 
port  is  named  in  her  honor, 
Puerto  Aguirre,  and  the 
traveler  returning  thither  from  the  cataracts  sends  grateful  thought 
waves  to  the  woman,  whose  patriotic  purse  was  opened  to  open  up 
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the  path  that  led  him 
the  most  inspiring  sight 
earth  has  yet  offered  1 
the  eye  of  man. 

The    shops    of 
Buenos  Aires  com- 
pare   favorably 
with  the  finest  in 
the  world.    The 
displays  of  jewelry 
rival   in    taste    and 
value   those  of   Paris 
The  most  exquisite  c 
plays  of  dainty  French 
ture  I  have  ever  seen 
Calle  Florida,  which  is  the  Bond  the  past 

Street  of  Buenos  Aires.     The  name  recalls  that  of  our  only  tropical 
state,  but  the  Portenos  accent  the  second  syllable  so  that   to  be 


THE    PRESENT 
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understood  we  must  follow  their  example 
and  pronounce  it  "Floreeda."  The  show 
windows  of  that  street  of  elegance  bespeak 
the  enormous  wealth  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can metropolis.  The  prices  of  even  ordinary 
merchandise  are  astonishing.  For  example, 
in  one  of  the  Florida  shops  I  paid  twelve 
dollars  in  gold  for  a  suit  of  pajamas  that 
would  have  cost  less  than  five  dollars  in 
New  York,  and  in  another,  two  dollars  and 
a  quarter  for  a  pound  of  stale  imported 
chocolate  creams.  I  remarked  upon  their 
staleness:  "Of  course,  Senor,  they  are  not 
fresh  —  they  are  from  Paris,"  said  the  young  person  at  the  counter. 
"Why  not  make  fresh  ones  here?"  I  inquired.  "No  one  would  buy 
them,  Senor,"  she  said,  "unless  they  came  from  Paris." 

After  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  no  cabs,  carriages,  or  motors 
arc  allowed  in  the  Florida.  From  four  until  seven  in  the  evening 
this  exclusive  little  street  excludes  wheeled  vehicles.  Every  after- 
noon it  becomes  for  three  hours  the  fashionable  promenade  —  fre- 
quented by  the  idle  rich  —  and  other  idlers  who  come  to  see  what  the 
idle  rich  are  wearing.  Traffic  in  the  adjacent  streets,  all  day  con- 
gested, now  comes 
almost  to  a  standstill. 
To  reach  your  destina- 
tion you  must  leave 
your  cab  and  crowd 
your  way  along  the 
narrow  sidewalk  —  so 
narrow  that  two  per- 
sons can  barely  walk 
abreast.  And  beware 
how  you  step  into  the 
street   to    let    a   ladv 
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the  tram  car  tracks  run 
where  the  gutter  ought 
o  be,  and  by  swerv- 
ing a  few  inches 
from    the    side- 
walk you  risk 
being  struck 
and  battered  by 
any    passing 


tricated  itself  from   the 
blockade. 

The  makers  of  the 
old  Buenos  Aires  never 
dreamed  that  their  colonial 
town  would  some  day  be- 
come one  of  the  world's 
great  cities  —  that  men 
would  some  day  demolish 
their  old  low  structures' of 
•  brick  and  stucco  to  make 
i      way  for   towering  palaces 
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of  steel  and  stone.  But  that  is  what  is  happening  to-day.  Sky- 
scrapers are  going  up  by  the  dozen  — but  not  more  than  a  dozen 
stories  high.  In  the  busy  hours  the  downtown  congestion  is  appall- 
ing. I  have  seen  block  after  block  of  vehicles,  absolutely  stationary 
for  twelve  minutes  at  a  time  —  waiting  for  the  capable  but  frantic 
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police  —  traffic  and  regular  —  to  find  the  weak  spot  in  the  awful 
puzzle  and  so  break  the  blockade.     If  relief  is  not  soon  provided 

Buenos  Aires  will  die  of  conges- 
tion. The  life  blood  of 
this  growing  giant 
:  a  n  n  o  t  circulate 
freely  as  a  city's 
life  blood  should. 
.  The  giant  city 
has  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  a 
dwarfish  colonial 
child.  But  the  giant 
has  no  intention  of  suc- 
cumbing. The  city  surgeons 
are  performing  every  day  minor 
operations  to  obtain  relief,  cutting 
away  obtruding  growths  of  masonry.  Moreover,  when  a  new  build- 
ing rises  on   the  site  of  older  ht)uses   the  building  line  is  set  back 
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many  feet  by  city 
ordinance.  Buenos 
Aires  is  determined 
through  skillfu 
self-mutilation  t  o 
relieve  the  terrible 
congestion  of  the 
present.  The  need 
of  new  w  i  d  e 
avenues  is  clearly 
recognized  as  es- 
sential to  the 
future  welfare  of 
the  Capital.   Some 


exist  only  as  plans 
on  paper,  but  one, 
the  Avenida  de 
Mayo,  is  already 
an  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  more 
than  a  mile  long. 
It  cuts  inland  at 
right  angles  to  the 
river  front,  across 
the  busiest  and 
richest  section  of 
the  city.  It  is 
more  like  a  typical 
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AVEN'IDA    DE    MAYO 


Parisian  boulevard  than  any  street  outside  the  borders  of  the  French 
Republic. 

The  buildings  of  uniform  height,  the  ornate  balconies,  the  man- 
sard roofs,  the  rows  of  little  trees  striving  to  look  at  home  in  this 
ravine  of  stone,  brick,  and  concrete,  the  wide  "trottoirs,"  the  small 
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round  tables  aligned 
under  the  awnings  of 
numerous  cafes  —  all 
these  things  tend  to 
give  us  the  impression 
that  we  are  on  the 
Boidevard  des  ItaUcns 
— or  some  other  boule- 
vard  of  the  city  by 
the  Seine. 

Many  names  lOng 
since  made  famous  in 
Paris,  appear  above 
the  cosmopolitan  es- 
tablishments of  the 
Avenida  de  Mayo. 

Here  and  there  a 
Ijil  of  old  Buenos  Aires 
obtrudes  itself.  Be- 
tween two  ultra-mod- 
ern structures  some 
little  old  adobe  wall 
opens  its  blinking  little  unglazed  windows  and  its  discreetly  yawning 
little  doorway — sleepily  proclaiming  its  colonial  origin  —  too  old,  too 
decrepit,  too  overwhelmed  by  the  adjacent  magniticence  io  express 
either  surprise  or  protest  at  the  change  that  has  overtaken  the  colonial 
city  of  which  it  was  an  appropriate  integral  part.  Its  days,  of  course, 
are  numbered.  Real  estate  values  in  the  Avenida  will  not  permit 
empty  unproductive  souvenirs  of  the  old  days  longer  to  cumber  the 
ground  that  is  now  worth  almost  what  it  would  cost  to  cover  its  area 
with  golden  coins.  Lots  in  the  Florida,  for  example,  have  sold  at 
$2,400  gold  for  every  square  meter  and  that,  they  tell  us,  is  twice 
the  value  of  the  dearest  real  estate  in  Paris — twice  the  recent  selling 
price  of  the  most  valuable  corner  in  the  French  metropolis. 
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Values  are  certain  to  rise  rapidly  in  other  districts  now  that  the  first 
section  of  the  comprehensive  subway  system  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion, but  the  Florida  will  long  remain  the  dearest  little  street  in  town. 

Viewing  the  elegancies  and  daintinesses  of  the  Florida  of  to-day 
it  seems  incredible  that  only  a  generation  ago  that  same  street  was 
merely  a  muddy  alley  with  wooden  sidewalks  raised  on  stilts  on  either 
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side,  and  bordered  by  two-story  piles  of  mud  and  plaster.  Street 
conditions  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  early  seventies  were  so  bad  that 
the  performances  at  the  Opera  had  frequently  to  be  postponed  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  audience  to  the  Opera  House  after 
a  heavy  rain.  A  flag  hoisted  on  a  high  pole  was  the  recognized  signal 
—  "  No  opera  to-night. "  How  different  the  Buenos  Aires  of  to-day, 
with  its  perfectly  paved  streets  bordered  by  buildings  of  the  newest 
type,  all  of  them  well  constructed,  many  of  them  architecturally 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  Municipality  annually  rewards 
with  a  generous  prize  the  designer  of  the  most  artistic  building  erected 
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in  the  course  of  the  year  —  and  capitaUsts  are  encouraged  to  employ 
prize-winning  architects  because  their  creations  are  exempted  from 
taxation  for  a  number  of  years.  Would  that  I  the  city  fathers  of  our 
North  American  cities  might  be  moved  to  J  legislate  in  favor  of 


good   architecture!      Many  of    the  finer 
are  in  the  Calle  Callao — but  would  that 
as  careful  of  their  Spanish  as  they  are 
The  lovely  etherealized  liquid  double  "11" 
tongue,  so  soft  and  beautiful  as  soundec 
comes   on    the   trans- 
Atlantic  Latin  lips  of 
Argentina    a    double    , 
"—so    that    Calle 


business  buildings 
the  Argentines  were 
of  their  architecture! 
of  the  Castillian 
in    old    Spain,  be- 
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CALLE    CALLAO 


Callao    becomes 
"Cajjy  Cajjow." 

This  mispro- 
nounced thorough- 
fare, Hke  the  grand 
Avenida  de  IMayo, 
leads  to  the  spacious 
Plaza  del  Congreso, 
at  the  far  end  of 
which  rises  the  new 
Palace  of  the  Con- 
gress, containing  the 
Senate  Chamber  anfl 
the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The 
monumental  pile, 
which  has  cost 
more   than  thirteen 
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millions,  lacks  only  a  little  of  the  dignity  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. Were  the  dome  a  little  less  high,  or  had  it  a  more  generous 
diameter,  the  design  would  gain  much  in  nobility. 

The  situation  of  the  splendid  structure  is  superb,  overlooking  a 


THE   HEINLEIN    BUILDING 


beautifully  proportioned  plaza  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  South  America. 

Merely  as  a  decorative  scjuare  it  demands  admiration,  but  this 
admiration  is  given  all  the  more  enthusiastically  when  we  learn  the 
story  of  the  making  of  the  Plaza  del  Congreso.  In  1910  there  was 
no  plaza  —  no  open  space  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  Capitol 
Building  was  in  process  of  erection,  but  between  it  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  lay  what  might  almost  be  termed  an  area  of 
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slums.  Where  now  the  plaza  spreads  its  splendid  decorative  scheme, 
lay  blocks  of  old  buildings,  separated  by  poor  narrow  streets.  The 
city  recognized  the  need  of  a  fine  perspective  to  give  full  value  to  that 
thirteen  million  dollar  Capitol.     The  story  of  the  creation  of  that 


PLAZA   DEL   CONGRESO 


perspective  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  authorities  resolved  to  have 
the  plaza  ready  as  an  artistic  surprise  for  the  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
American  Conference,  about  to  assemble  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Centenary  of  Argentine  Independence,  which  was  achieved 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  in  the  year  18 10.  Plans  were  drawn; 
condemnation  proceedings  were  carried  through  with  amazing 
rapidity.  About  five  hundred  houses  and  a  score  of  narrow  streets 
vanished  as  if  an  earthquake  and  a  tidal  wave  had  done  the  work, and 
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on  the  vacant  site  a  lovely  masterpiece  of  the  landscape  gardener's 
art  spread  itself  like  a  self-realizing  dream  of  beauty  and,  when  the 

representatives  of    Pan-America  arrived 
they  beheld  the  results  of  what  was 
almost  a  modern  miracle.      The 
transformation  had  been  effected 
in  only  ninety  days!     It  is 
worthy  of  record  that  in  the 
year  1910 — in  three  months' 
time — Buenos  Aires  created 
the  Plaza  del  Congreso,  trans- 
forming a  colossal  slum  into 
an  open  Paradise  of  beauty. 
Truly  the  Latin  is  not  lazy  in 
these  temperate  latitudes  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.     Down  here 

like  a  North 

yet  with  all 

he    does 


AT  THE  UPPER  END  OF  THE  AVENIDA 


he  hustles 
American, 
his  hustling 
no  violence  to  the  artistic  traditions  of  his 
A  bronze  replica  of  Rodin's  master- 
"Le  Penseur"  is  here  in  the  Plaza  —  and 
Rodin's  "Thinker"  seems  to  think  more 
pressively  than  ever  as  he  ponders  on  the  achieve 
ments  of  the  Latin  Race,  here  in  these  lively 
invigorating  latitudes  of  South  America.    The 
more  we  see  of  Buenos  Aires  the  more  we 
are  impressed  with  the  Americanism  of  the 
place.     Despite  the  Latin  atmosphere  and 
the  Latin  finish — Buenos  Aires 
is  American ;  the  blood  of  the 
new  world  is  in  her  veins, 
her  streets  are  eloquent  of 
the  fresh  young  energy  of 


rodin's  "thinker" 
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THE  HOUSE   OF   DEPUTIES 


this  new  land  that  has  welcomed  to  its  rich  expanses  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  crowded  kingdoms  of  old  Europe. 

Another  interesting  institution  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  compara- 
tively new  establishment  known  as  "The  Open  Door."  What  does 
the  name  suggest?  Least  of  all  a  lunatic  asylum.  Yet  that  is  what 
it  is,  an  institution  for  the  insane  with  open  doors. 


Dr.    Cabrea, 
the  creator  of  this 
novel  refuge  for  ; 
the  mentally  in- 
firm, holds   that 
what  makes  the  ' 
crazy   man   crazy 
and  keeps  him  so 
is   restraint   upon 
his  liberty.     He 
gives  his  patients  ij 
the    illusion    of  lUr 
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liberty.  Therefore  he  rarely  has  to  deal  with  violences  or  rebellions. 
The  great  white  buildings  set  in  spacious  grounds  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  suggest  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  rich.  There  are  no  walls 
surrounding  the  broad  lawns  and  gardens  where  the  "boarders" 
play  or  do  their  daily  bit  of  gardening.  Light  wire  fences  merely 
mark  the  limits  of  the  institution's  property. 


THE   CAPITOL 


theory  works  out  very  well  in  practice.     The 

only   complaints   come  from  the   taxpayers, 

who  say  that  the  insane  are  better  lodged 

and  cared  for  than  the  sane  struggling  workers 

upon  whom  falls  the  ]:)urden  of  taxation 

for    the    support    of    the 

public  institutions. 


THOUGHT   AND   LABOR 
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PARTS   OF    BUENOS    AIRES   RECALL   CADIZ   AND   ALGIERS 


Another  marvel  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  gigantic  tank  that  serves 
as  a  water  reservoir  to  insure  a  proper  amount  of  pressure  in  all  the 
pipes  of  the  municipal  water  supply  system.  This  reservoir  is  a 
veritable  palace  in  appearance.  At  first  glance  the  stranger  mistakes 
it  for  some  great  public  institution,  a  national  library,  a  city  hall,  or 
an  art  museum.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  great  tank  sheathed  in 
artistic    tile    and    terra    cotta,    presenting    on    four    streets,    four 
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magnificent  facades  of  elaborate  architectural  design.  The  water  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  purified  and  pumped  up  from  the  filtration 
plant  near  the  river,  is  distributed  from  this  unusual  center  of  sup- 

])ly  to  meet  the  needs  of 

the    enormous   city. 

The  fanciful  ]:)uild- 

*4  ing  occupies  one 

of  the  highest 

I    locations   in   the 

city,  but  the  site 

of  Buenos  Aires  is 

so  low  and  so  nearly 

level  that  the 

elevation  here 

is   scarcely 

perceptible    to 

the    eye    of    the 

casual  observer. 

While  very  proud  of  all  her  ultra-modern  monuments  and  in- 
stitutions, Buenos  Aires  is  not  forgetful  of  her  historical  associations. 
She  is  mindful  of  the  debt  she  owes  to  her  great  men  of  earlier  genera- 
tions — ■  to  the  leaders  who  were  the  Washington,  the  Jefferson,  the 
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THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  OF  ARGENTINA 


Lincoln,  of  the  Argentine.  First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  to-day 
is  Jose  de  San  Martin,  who  may  be  called  the  George  Washington 
of  South  America  — ■  the  liberator  not  only  of  Argentina  but  also  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  from  the  heavy  tyranny  of  Spain.     He  was  born  in 
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1778.  He  died  in  1850.  Son  of  a  Spanish  soldier,  but  born  in  the 
New  World,  he  was  educated  in  Madrid  and  fought  for  Spain  against 
the  Moors  and  against  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  In  181 2  he  offered 
his  sword  to  the  cause  of  Argentine  independence  and  five  years  later 
he  achieved  his  master-stroke.  He  had  studied  to  advantage  the 
tactics  of  Napoleon.  He  applied  them  with  Napoleonic  vigor  in 
his  first  campaign  against  the  Spanish  Royalist  forces  in  Chile  and 
Peru.    He  assumed  command  of  the  Argentine  army  in  the  darkest 


hour  —  when  Spain 
hope    of    freedom, 
dependence    several 
main  free.    Chile 
Spain,  op- 
weight  of 
greed 


seemed  about  to  crush  the  new-ljorn 
Argentina  herself  had  declared  her  in- 
years  l)efore,  and  was  striving  to  re- 
and  Peru  were  still  colonies  of 
pressed  by  all  the 
old-time  Spanish 
and   ignor- 
ance.   San 
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resolved  to  carry  liberty  across  the 
In  I S 1 7  he  led  his  heroic 
"Army  of  the  Andes" 
—  a  little  army  of  four 
thousand    men  —  up 
through  the  mountain 
solitudes,   over    the 
Uspallata  Pass  • —  a  pass 
at  an  altitude  of 
thirteen   thousand 
feet  —  and  then 
as  Napoleon 
once  dropped  in- 
Two  TROOPERS  to  Italy  from  the 

high  Alps,  so  San  Martin  dropped  into  Chile  from  the  higher  Andes, 
driving  the  Spanish  forces  from  the  colony  —  assuring  Chilean  inde- 
pendence. Then  building  a  fleet  at  Valparaiso  he  sailed  northward 
and  brilliantly  began  the  liberation  of  Peru  —  a  task  brilliantly 
finished  by  another  great  South  American  liero,  Simon  Bolivar,  who 
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became  dictator  of  Peru  and  also  of  the  young  South  American 
republics  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Equador,  and  Bolivia  which  bears 
his  name.  San  Martin,  however,  claimed  no  reward  —  demanded 
no  honors.     His  work  accomplished  he  retired  to  France  and  died  at 
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Boulogne  in  poverty,  forgotten  and  unthanked,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  To-day,  however,  the  full  worth  of  his  work  is  recognized. 
In  nearly  every  Argentine  city  monuments  commemorate  his  deeds; 
his  name  is  on  the  lips  of  all.  His  ashes  rest  in  a  superbly  ornate 
tomb  within   the  walls  of   the  noble  ^-.    .  Cathe- 

dral   of    Buenos    Aires.     All  ^^^  ' -i 

Argentina  honors   the 
memory  of  the  man  to 
whom    the   nation 
owes   so   great  a 
debt  —  a  debt   to 
pay  which  no   at- 
tempt   was   made 
while  San  Martin  was 
in  the  flesh. 

The  Cathedral  p 
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sents  a  superb  facade  with  a  most  noble  colonnade  of  twelve 
Corinthian  columns  and  a  pediment  adorned  with  a  magnificent 
relief  of  almost  classic  dignity.  Thus  this  Eighteenth  Century 
Christian  church  resembles  a  grandiose  temple  of  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Greeks..  Strange  it  is  that  after  so  many  centuries  of 
progress  in  the  arts  rnan  has  not  yet  created  any  nobler  architectural 


THE   CATHOLIC   CATHEDRAL 


forms  than  those  evolved  by  the  men  of  that  little  state  of  which 
Athens  was  the  capital  and  Art,  the  idol  and  the  ideal.  Later  fashions 
in  architectural  design  grow  old-fashioned  or  become  grotesque  with 
the  passing  of  a  score  of  years  or  even  a  decade,  but  the  centuries  roll 
past  the  Parthenon,  the  temples  of  the  Greater  Greece  in  Sicily,  and 
all  the  other  structures  inspired  by  the  Greek  ideal  —  and  yet  these 
structures  stand  forth  more  perfect  in  their  perfection  with  the  added 
polish  of  each  passing  year.  They  have  not  lost  one  jot  in  dignity  or 
beauty  or  nobility  of  line;  they  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  changing 
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years  and  changing  tastes  and  altering  fashions,  and  rise  superior  in 
purity  of  line,  impressiveness  of  mass,  dignity  of  detail,  to  all 
that  man  has  built  and  torn  down  and  built  again  since  they  were  first 

conceived,  completed,  and  given  to  a  grateful  world  to  be  held  sacred 

m~ '—— 
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HOTEL 
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PLAZA    DE    MAYO 


among  the  most  precious,  most  enduring,  most  uplifting,  and  most 

blessed  gifts  ever  given  to  man  by  the  genius  of  art-inspired  men. 

From  the  colonnade  of  the  Cathedral  we  may  look  out  upon  the 

famous  Plaza  de  Mayo  which  lies  at  the  lower  end 

great  central  thoroughfare  that  also 

•s  the  name  of  Mayo  ^ — or  "May." 

May  is    a    month    almost    sacred    to 

the    Argentines.      The    twenty-fifth 

of  May  is  the  Argentine  Fourth  of 

July.      Hence  the  frequent  use  of 

the  name  of  that  fair  and  famous 

month   in   the  street  plans  of  so 

many  cities  of  the  Republic.     In 

Buenos  Aires,  in  addition  to  the 

Avenida  de  Mayo  and  the  Plaza 

de  Mayo,  there  is  the  Calle  Veinte 

Cinco  de  Mayo.     In  the  plaza  stands 

I  he  Obelisk  bearing  the  honored  date 
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and  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  the  one-time  colony  from 
the  grasping  mismanagement  of  the  Spanish  mother  country. 
This  plaza  is  to  the  Argentine  Republic  what  Independence  Square  in 
Philadelphia  is  to  the  United  States.     From  the  old  Cabildo,  fronting 
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upon  this  plaza,  rang  forth  the  first  cry  of  Hbcrty  in  1810.  Here  was 
the  cradle  of  the  re\'ohition  that  gave  freedom  to  a  courageous  and 
determined  people. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  plaza  stands  the  "Casa  Rosada"  or  Pink 
House  —  so  called  because  of  the  dull,  pinkish  tone  of  its  walls.     It 


THE    CASA    ROSADA 


is  the  White  House  of  Argentina  —  the  headquarters,  but  not  always 
the  home,  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Pink  House  is  also 
called  Casa  del  Gobierno  —  Government  House  —  for  it  is  more  a 
public  building  than  a  Presidential  residence.  The  Presidential  apart- 
ments are  indicated  by  lowered  awnings.  The  rest  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  various  departments  of  the  government.  The  windows 
of  the  government  look  —  as  such  windows  should  —  toward  the 
financial  and  banking  center  of  the  city.  The  Wall  Street  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  only  a  few  squares  away.     It  is  called  the  Calle  Reconquista  — 
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Street  of  the  RecoiKiuest — referring 
to  the  rccoiiquest  of  this  region 
from    tlie  English,  who  cap- 
tured and  held  old  Ikienos 
Aires  for  a  few  months  in 
iSo6.      Street    of    the 
Reconquest    is    not   a 
bad  name  for  the  Wall 
Street  of  a  nation 
that  has  had  1o  re- 
conquer  the    con- 
fidence   of     the 
financial  world.  That 
reconquest  —  under- 
taken since  the  Baring 
failure  —  is  now  com 
plete  and  absolute.  The 
credit  of  Argentina  is  be- 
yond reproach.    She  keeps 
her  soldiers  now  merely  for 
show.     The  power  of   th 
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President  does  not  rest 
in  the  control  of  the 
military  forces  of  the 
nation:  there  is  no 
further  fear  of  revolu- 
tion. As  a  prominent 
Argentine  said  to  M. 
Clemenceau,  the  ex- 
premier  of  the  French 
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Republic  when  he  inquired  the  cause  of  Argentina's  new  stability 
—  "Wealth  has  calmed  us."  That  is  just  it.  The  Argentine 
Republic  is  now  too  rich,  too  prosperous,  to  indulge  in  those  petty 
squabbles  which  have  marked  the  recent  career  of  other  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  The  government  has  reconquered  the  confidence  of 
Europe.  The  Argentine  peso  no  longer  fluctuates  —  it  is  worth  44 
cents  in  gold  every  day  in  the  }'ear. 

Something  very  significant  is  to  be  observed  at  the  Presidential 
Portal  of  the  Pink  House  —  the  dragoon  there  on  guard  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  street:  the  President  and  the  Government  are 
not  expecting  trouble.  There  is  a  lively  reassurance  in  the  broad 
back  of  that  big  soldier.  He  will  never  have  to  turn  around  as  long 
as  commerce  keeps  control  of  Argentina's  destinies  • — •  as  long  as  the 
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people  are  so  busy  being  prosperous 
that  they  have   no  lime  for  sfjuabbly 
politics.     There   are   signs    in    all    the 
busy    streets    to    which    that    soldier 
turns  his  back  that  he  will  never  have 
to  face  about.      "Wealth  has  calmed 
us,  "  said  the  Argentine.    It  would  seem 
rather  as  if  it  had  put  the  fever 
commercial   conquest   in   the 
blood  of  these  bustling  South 
Americans    who    hurry 
through  the  congested 
streets  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Below  the  Pink  House 
stretches  the  long  wide 
Par  que  and  Paseo  de  Colon,  a  garden  and  a  boulevard  named  in  honor 
of  Columbus,  who  is  known  as  Colon  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 
The  beautiful  new  Custom  House  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  pretty 
park,  which  is  bordered  by  a  long  line  of  Customs  warehouses 
paralleling  the  port  almost  from  end  to  end.  Four  of  them  stand 
as  empty  shells  ^^gg0B88iB™*™'"'™'™HBi'%s^^  eaten  out  by  a 
series  of  .^^^^  ^^■^•.  -  ^'onflagra- 
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tions  —  mysterious 
fi  res  w  h  i  c  It  s  ii  c  - 
cecdc'd  one  another 
at  irregular  inter- 
vals, but  with  an 
ominous  uniformity 
of  results  that  gave 
rise  to  the  most 
sinister  imaginings. 
Those  fires  always 
broke  out  in  the 
night;  —  always 
Ijroke  out  in  several 
parts  of  the  build- 
ings simultaneously; — the  alarms  were  nevar  promptly  given — • 
and,  most  significant  of  all,  they  happened  always  just  a  day  or 
two  before  the  goods  in  bond  were  due  to  be  delivered  to  the 
merchants  of  the  city.  One  bonded  warehouse  fire  might  be  of 
course  an  accident  —  two  bonded  warehouse  fires  seem  a  coincidence 
— three  bonded  warehouse  fires  suggest  the  forming  of  a  habit  — 
a  very  suspicious  habit. 
When   a  fourth    similar 
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conflagration   occurred,   so    plainly 
was  incendiarism  indicated  that 
one  of  the  papers  did  not 
hesitate  to  publish  a  car- 
toon entitled"  A  Happy- 
Idea,"  showing   lines 
of  dump  carts  being 
driven   up  inclines 
to  the  roofs  of  the 
Customs     ware- 
houses, and  under- 
neath the  cartoon 
was   the   caption, 
in  Spanish:  "Pro- 
ject   to   be   pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor 
for  the  utilization  of 
the  Custom  House 
conflagrations  in  burn- 
ng   the   city   garbage. 
This,  unloaded  on  the  roof 
the  above  mentioned  fiscal 
edifices,    is    assured    prompt    de- 
DOMiNGo  sARMiENTo  structicn  by  fire  without  cost  to 

the  community."  At  the  time  of  burning  each  warehouse  was  fiUed 
with  valuable  merchandise  —  unless  it  had  been  abstracted  and  sold 
by  the  customs  employees.  The  losses  to  the  merchants  of  the  city 
were  enormous;  the  fashionable  stores  could  not  replenish  their  stocks. 
Europe  was  too  far  away  —  the  season  too  far  advanced.  The  only 
consolation  la_\'  in  the  fact  that  the  blazing  warehouses  made  most 
attractive  shows,  witnessed  by  enormt)us  crowds.  Whenever  a  fire 
alarm  was  heard  the  populace  did  not  wait  to  count  the  strokes,  but 
ran  at  once  to  the  Customs  enclosure  near  the  docks  —  sure  to  be 
rewarded  b}'  a  spectacle  of  infernal  splendor. 
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Those  flames  revealed  the  darker  side  of  Argenlina's  situation. 
Like  all  young  rich  and  prosperous  countries  she  is  too  busy  to  exer- 
cise proper  care  in  the  selection  of  her  public  servants.  Officials  who 
betray  their  trust  through  greed  and  love  of  graft  are  not  peculiar 
to  South  America.  But  on  the  other  hand  Argentina  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  record  of  many  a  noble-minded  public  servant,  and  to  the 
careers  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  of  the  people.  In  honor  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Buenos 
Aires  holds  a  celebration  every  year.  The  day  is  called  Sarmiento 
Day.  It  is  a  day  sacred  to  th( 
memory  of  the  great  states- 


m  a  n  ,      Do  m  i  n 
Sarmiento,   a   self 
made,  self-educated 
man,  a  man  who 
gave  his   wdiole   •' 
life  to  the  cause 
of  education.    He 
was  born  in  iSii, 
in   the  first   vear  of 


Argentine  liberty 
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was  born  poor  —  in  a  western  village  in  the 
V    foothills  of  the  Andes.     He  educated 
Hk^    himself.     He  began  to  teach  —  first 
as  village  school-master.    He  con- 
tinued to  educate  himself.     He 
continued    to    teach    and    to 
preach  the  gospel  of  educa- 
tion.    He   became   Minister 
of   Tul^lic  Instruction  at  the 
age  of  50.     He  had  few  rivals 
for  the  post,  most  of  the  able 
men  of  liis  time  were  too  much 
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engrossed  in  politics  or  revolutions  to  care  about  such  things  as  books 
and  schools.  Sarmiento  knew  that  without  schools  no  nation  can 
become  great.  He  founded  public  schools  and  fought  for  them 
against  the  opposition  of  an  active  church,  and  against  the  lethargy 
of  an  apathetic  State.  His  schools  exist  to-day.  They  are  his  monu- 
ment.     They        ^...^-'^ -""^'''■^-  '-■-'  -^-''-''  areamongthe 


tmest 


insti- 
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tutions 
kind   in   any 
founding  and 
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of  their 
country.  In 
perfecting 


them  he  had  the  aid  of  thirty  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  young 
women  school  teachers  from  the  United  States. 

Sarmiento  had  served  as  Argentine  Minister  in  Washington  just 
after  our  Civil  War.  While  there  he  studied  our  public  school  system. 
When  he  started  for  home  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  his  country, 
thirty  young  American  "  schoolmarms "  followed  him  —  and  with 
Sarmiento  in  the  Pink  White  House  and  our  girls  in  the  Red  School 
Houses  —  the  cause  of  education  was  secure.  He  served  as  President 
from  1868  to  1874.  He  died  in  1888  in  Paraguay  after  bringing 
peace  for  a  short  time  to  that  unhappy  country.     He  lies  buried  in 
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Buenos  Aires,  his  tomb  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  His  task  had  seemed 
a  hopeless  one,  but  his  cry  was  "Let  us  do  something  —  imperfectly 
perhaps,  but  let  us  do  it."  In  person  and  in  mental  power  and  un- 
shakable determination  the  man  was  a  colossus  —  the  one  man  to 
accomplish  the  colossal  task  to  which  he  gave  his  life.  Every  school- 
house  in  the  land  owes  its  existence  largely  to  him  —  in  every  one  his 
name  is  honored. 

In  191 1  the  Centenary  of  Sarmiento  —  the  great  educator,  the  good 
president,  the  father  of  his  country's  schools  - —  was  magnificently 
celebrated.  There  was  a  vast  gathering  of  school  children  in  the 
Plaza  of  the  Congress  —  the  Hymn  to  Sarmiento  was  sung  by  thous- 
ands of  young  voices  as  the  children  marched  past  the  Sarmiento 
monument  strewing  flowers  round  its  base.  A  grand  parade,  military 
and  scholastic,  swept  through  the  splendid  streets  of  the 
great  city.  Then  at  night  as  the  stars  came  out  in  the 
heavens,  electric  constellations  gleamed  from  nearly  every 
one  of  the  important  edifices  of  Buenos  Aires.  Electric 
suns  shot  radiance  from  every  tower;  electric  moons  glim- 
mered on  every  pole;  little  milky  ways  of  electric  star-dust 
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glowed  on  every  balcony  and  cornice  —  and  the  long  Avenida  de 
Mayo  became  a  great  white  way  of  pale  electric  tire.  We  walked  the 
streets  till  after  midnight  watching  the  orderly,  enthusiastic  crowds. 
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We  wondered  what 
Sarmiento    would 
have  thought 
could  he  have 
seen  this  glorifica- 
tion of  the  trans- 
formed 
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city  —  this    city 
v^-=      which  in  his  day 
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for  the  minds  that  groped  in  darkness:  —  his  cry  was  always  "Let 
there  be  more  Hght!" 

The  tomb  of  Sarmiento  is  in  the  superb  and  fashionable  cemetery 
of  the  Recoleta.     It  is  quite  proper  to  speak  of  the  Recoleta  as  the 

fashionable    cemetery. 


In  death  as  well  as  in 
lift  the  great  Porteno 
families  insist  upon  ex- 
clusiveness.  It  would 
appear  also  as  if  be- 
reaved families  took 
pains  to  keep  their 
grief  alive  as  long  as 
possible.  This  ten- 
dency is  indicated  by 
the  arrangement  of 
their  burial  vaults. 
The  cemetery  is  like  a 
little  marble  city  with 
avenues  and  streets 
and  alleys — ^with  pal- 
aces and  mansions  and 
houses  for  the  dead. 
The  tomb   does   not 


THE  TOMB  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL 


close  over  those  who  are  buried  here.  The  tomb  is  like  a  little  dwell- 
ing, a  resting  place  for  those  who  sleep.  No  one  is  actually  buried  in 
them.  The  f  offins  are  merely  placed  within  on  marble  couches  or  on 
metal  shelves.  You  may  peer  in  and  see  one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen 
caskets  lying  there  —  dusted  off  every  day  or  two  by  the  attendants 
who  open  the  tomb  and  enter  it  to  refill  the  flower  vases  and  polish 
up  the  ornaments  on  the  little  altar.  The  living  come  from  time  to 
time  to  call  upon  the  dead.  A  family  will  invite  friends  to  come  and 
sorrow  with  them  on  an  anniversary.  Everything  seems  to  be  done  to 
keep  the  old  wounds  of  grief  forever  open.     To  me  there  was  something 
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appalling  in 
these  tombs 
that  never 
close  —  these 
funerals  that 
never  termin- 
ate— but  drag 
on  year  after 
year  amid  the 
cold  magnifi- 
cence of  these 
elaborate  mor- 
tuary temples. 
Some  of  the 
larger  ones 
belonging  to 
societies,  are 

almost  churches  —  omy  one  did  I  see  that  was  not  frankly  ostenta- 
tious. It  was  the  tomb  of  a  young  girl  —  the  most  exquisite  creation 
of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  nineteen  the  day  she  died  — 
she  will  always  be  nineteen,  as  incarnate  in  Carrara  marble  she  stands 
before  us.  With  one  hand  about  to  open  the  door  of  a  future  life 
she  looks  back  tenderly,  but  without  regret  upon  the  life  she  leaves 
\/.  behind  —  a  young  life  just  begun,  yet  ended  while  all  was  still 
sweet  and  beautiful  and  good.  Her  spirit  passed  the  portal 
many  years  ago  —  her  girlish  form  still 
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lingers  there  upon  the  threshold  like  a  lovely  memory  lixed  in  ever- 
lasting marble  to  reassure,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless. 

In  another  cemetery  we  find  a  long  colonnaded  structure  providing 
accommodation  for  hundreds  of  coffins  —  each  placed  as  in  a  pigeon 
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A  DOWNTOWN  PARK 


hole  on  one  of  the  eight  superimposed  shelves  or  stories.  A  big  sign 
at  one  end  reads  "Niches  for  Rent."  As  in  most  other  countries, 
funerals  are  conducted  upon  a  ruinously  costly  scale.  But  the 
undertakers  are  beginning  to  cut  rates.  In  the  street  cars  one  may 
see  an  undertaker's  *'ad"  which  reads,  "For  140  pesos  in  paper 
money  you  may  have  a  complete  and  correct  funeral  service,  in- 
cluding one  fine  carved  wood  coffin  —  the  use  of  an  illuminated  chapel, 
a  hearse  with  four  horses,  one  draped  mourning  coach,  five  livery 
carriages  and  a  press  notice  in 
one  issue  of  the  Prcnsa. 
Both  telephones!  Or 
address  980  Street 
of  Liberty."  All 
that  for  $6 1. to 
in  our  money. 
It  is  indeed  a 
tempting  offer 
but  for  the  pres- 
ent  we  prefer  a 
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taxicab  and  in  it  we  glide 
down  the  Avenida  Alvear  — 
the  residential  boulevard 
that  leads  toward  the  suburb 
of  Palermo,  with  its  park,  its 
race  track  and  its  handsome 
villas.    Flowers  and  statuary 
beautify  the  Avenida  Alvear. 
We  pass  replicas  of  the  fam- 
ous figures  of  the  "Reaper" 
and  the  "Sower"  by  Rodin. 
French   art   and   all   things 
French  are  much  appre- 
ciated in  this  Paris  of   the 
Southern  Hemisphere.    The 
parks  are  the  creation  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Thays,  a  landscape  gardener 
V\^ho  has  worked  a  miracle,  creating  beauty  where  there  was  none, 
treating  an  apparently  hopeless  site  so  successfully  that  Buenos  Aires, 
which  began  as  a  village,  stuck  in  a  flat  and  hideous  wilderness  of 
mud,  has  now  become  a  garden  city.     He  has  endowed  Buenos  Aires 
with  verdurous  beauty.    He  has  planted  one  hundred   and   forty 
thousand  trees  to  lend  charm  to  three  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the 
city's  streets.    Paris  herself  has  in  her  parks  —  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  is  outside  the  city  ■ —  only  about  six  hundred 
thousand     j^^        trees.     Two  million  trees  already  grace   the 

parks  of  Buenos  Aires;  among  them  are  palms 

tropic  trees,  as  well  as  trees 

ate  to  the  temperate  zone. 

The  winter,   although 

cold,  is  not  too  severe 

and  the  palms  can  face 

its  rigors  without  risk. 

Traversing    the    spacious 

park  of  Palermo  is  the 


younger 
and  other 
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wide  Avenida  Sarmiento,  which  witnesses  every  afternoon  the  pa- 
rade of  the  world  of  fashion.  The  daily  display  of  fine  horses,  per- 
fectly appointed  landaus,  victorias,  dog-carts  and  mail-phaetons  is 
astonishing.  Buenos  Aires,  almost  alone  among  the  world's  greater 
cities,  still  goes  "driving  in  the  park"  instead  of  "tearing  up  the 
surrounding  scenery"   in   automobiles.      This    is    not   to   say   that 


IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN 


motor  cars  are  not  used  by  the  rich  families  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  all 
of  them  possess  superb  garages  and  cars  of  the  latest  models  —  but 
they  also  maintain  their  splendid  stables  as  in  the  days  before  the 
advent  of  the  automobile.  For  the  daily  drive  to  Palermo  and  the 
daily  "Cor^o, "  or  review  of  fashion  in  the  park,  the  slower  and 
more  stately  equipages  of  the  era  of  the  horse  are  preferred  to  the 
speedy  and  informal  machines  of  the  age  of  gasoline.  It  is  indeed 
pleasant  to  hear  again  the  music  of  chain  harness,  to  watch  the  dainty 
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tread  of  the  high  steppers,  to  see  a  fastidiously  attired 
public  showing  itself  to  itself  in  a  languid,  luxu 
rious  way.     There  is  time  for  the 
smile,  the  graceful  wave  of   the 
hand,  the  gracious  inclination 
of  the  head,  time  for  friends 
to   exchange    the   glance   of 
friendship,    for    fashion    to 
take  note  of  newer  fashions, 
for  the  elect  of  society  to 
recognize  itself  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  itself  and 
the   mere   members   of   the 
well-dressed  mob.     It  takes 
us  back  to  the  good  old  days 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
Hyde  Park  —  the  days  before 
dignity  and  daintiness  and  ele- 
gant pretense  had  been  driven 

from  the  parks  by  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  rare 
and     /  ^    wonderful    horseless   carriage   into    the 

omnipresent  and  commonplace  but  even  more  wonderful 

automobile  of  to-day.     It  is  good  to  know  that  in  Buenos 

Aires,  at  least,  the  blooded  horse,  the  liveried  coachman  and 

footman  and  the  glossy  ec^uipage  of  the  ostentatious  days 

of  yore  are  still  to  be  seen  parading  slowly  up  and  dow^n 

the  Avenida  Sarmiento  every  pleasant  afternoon. 

Even  more  attractive  than  the  Park  of  Palermo 

are  the  grounds  of  the  adjacent  Zoological  Garden. 

It   may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 

Buenos  Aires  has  the  most  attractive  zoo  in  all 

the  world.     The  director,  Signor   Onelli,  is  an 

Italian,  a  very  loyal  Roman.     He  has  tried 

to   re-create  here  something  of   the  artistic 
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atmosphere  of  his  beloved  Eternal  City.  He  has  created  classic  ruins 
to  grace  the  beautiful  perspectives  of  his  garden.  He  has  reproduced 
various  gems  of  classic  architecture  to  give  dignity  to  this  abode  of 


strange 


animals  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.     In  designing  the  dwell- 
ings   for    his    cosmopolitan 
assemblage    of    quadru- 
peds he  has  tried    to 
suit  the  architecture 
to  the  beast  and  the 
result  is  a  delight- 
fully diversified 
zoological    city. 
I  Naturally    we    are 
most    interested    in 
such  of  the  anima'.s  as 
arc  peculiar  to  South 
America.    The  first  thinsr 
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we  ask  to  see  is,  of  course,  the  llama,  the  beast  of  burden  of  the 
Andes  and  still  the  burden  bearer  on  many  an  old  Andean  trail. 
Until  the  Spaniards  introduced  the  horse  from  Europe,  the  llama  was 
ihe  only  pack  animal  known  to  the  natives.  Less  familiar  to  us  is 
the  guanaco,  said  to  be  the  wild  untamed  ancestor  of  the  domesti- 
cated llama.  The  guanaco  is  of  lighter  build,  swifter  of  foot  and  lack- 
ing in  all  the  estimable  qualities  of  the  llama.  Lacking  also  any  decent 
means  of  defense  the  guanaco  has  developed  an  offensive  skill  in 
expectoration,  and  can  easily  halt  a  human  enemy  with  a  single 
well-directed  shot.  Having  already  seen  the 
ant-eater  and  the  carpincho  in  IMontevideo, 
we  retire  from  a  disconcerting  tete-a-tete  with 


the  guanaco  to  seek  the  noble  condor  of  the 

Andes,  ihe  hugest  bird  that  cruises  the  skies 

of  earth.     In  the  great  condor  cage  we  find 

gigantic  eagle-like  creatures  whose  wings 

outstretched    measure    nine    feet 
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from  tip  to  tip.  Borne  on  such  pinions  the  condors  have  been  seen 
soaring  a  thousand  feet  above  the  highest  of  the  Andean  peaks  at  an 
altitude  of  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  come  every  day  to  behold  the  Hving  wonders 
and  to  enjoy  the  natural  and  artistic  attractions  of  this  zoo"  — 
but  far  vaster  throngs  come  to  Palermo  twice  every  week 
throughout  the  entire  year  to  attend  the  races  on  the  famous 
race-course  called  the  Hippodrome. 
Every  Thursday  and  every  Sun- 
day, winter  and. summer,  races 
are  run  on  this  Palermo  track. 
The  attendance  is  invariably 
enormous,  the  betting  invari- 
ably heavy.  Twenty  million 
dollars  changes  hands  here 
every  year,  and  the  club  which 
controls  the  Pari-Mutuel  takes 
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ten  per  cent  of  this  enormous  sum.  This  club  is  the  famous  Jockey 
Club,  one  of  the  most  widely  celebrated  institutions  of  Buenos  Aires. 
It  owns,  controls  and  takes  the  profits  from  this  most  sumptuous  of 
race  tracks.  Compared  with  the  Hippodrome  of  Palermo,  all  the 
famous  race  tracks  of  Europe  appear  as  provisional  and  tawdry  as  the 
grounds  and      ,^^^J^^''^^^^^****'*Ht^B^^    buildings  of  a 


country  fair, 
stands     at 
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The    grand- 
Ascot   and 


the  tribunes  at  Longchamps  are  but  flimsy  structures  of  perishable 
wood.  The  grandstands  of  the  Hippodrome  are  of  stone  and  concrete. 
The  rear  walls  are  as  stately  in  design  as  if  intended  as  facades  for  the 
palaces  of  princes.  The  special  grandstand  for  the  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club  is  as  enduring  in  construction  as  it  is  imposing  in  design. 
It  suggests  a  spacious  many-seated  throne  reared  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  vast  conclave  of  kings, —  cattle  kings,  wheat  kings,  kings 
of  finance,  sovereigns  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  Argentine  Pampa.    Half 
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the  acreage  of  the  country  is  represented  there  on  a  great  race-day 
when  a  Grand  Prix  or  a  Premio  Grande  is  to  be  run.  Membership  in 
the  Jockey  Club  is  a  costly  luxury,  the  entrance  fees  and  annual  dues 
are  said  to  be  higher 
than  those  of  any 
other  club  in  the 
world.  The  down- 
town home  of  the 
Jockey  Club 
occupies  a 
rather 
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cramped  site  in  the  narrow  Calle  Florida, 

]jut  the  interior  is  very  spacious  a 

very  sumptuous.     The  furnishings 

are  luxurious,  but  not  always  in 

the  best  of  taste.     On  the  walls 

are  a  number  of  good  pictures 

from  famous  brushes,  all   the 

way   from   Bouguereau    to 

SoroUa-y-Bastida.    But  all  this 

is  purely  incidental;  the  racing, 

the  betting  profits,  the  comforts 

and  the  cocktails  are  mere  accessory 

details.    The  real  raison  d\ire  of   t 

Jockey  Club,  its  avowed  purpose,  is  to 

improve  the  breed  of  the  equine  stock  of 

Argentina.     It  may  not  be  the  finest  club  in  the  world,  but  it  is  surely 

one  of  the  most  notable  for  wealth,  enterprise  and  exclusiveness. 
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There  is  more  justice  in  the  claim  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  finest  opera  house  in  the  world.  Gladly  we  concede  to 
the  Teatro  Colon,  the  "Columbus  Theatre,"  as  the  opera  house  is 
called,  a  very  high  place  among  great  theatres.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  comfortable,  the  most  spacious  and  the  best  arranged 
building  of  its  kind  and  the  best  adapted  to  its  avowed  purpose  of 
providing  a  setting  for  the  master  works  of  the  great  composers  and 
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HOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S  RICHEST  CLUB 


also  an  effective  setting  for  what  the  local  papers  call  '^  nuestro 
Jico  magnifico  "  —  "  our  magnificent 
public."  You  may  see  prettier 
women,  finer  gowns,  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris;  you  may  see  handsomer 
men  at  the  Metropolitan  in  New 
York  or  at  the  Covent  Garden  in 
London,  but  you  will  also  see  many 
women  who  are  either  ineffectively 
or  too  effectively  dressed  and  a 
great  many  men  who  look  dis- 
tinctly ill  at  ease  in  evening  dress. 
In  Buenos  Aires  at  the  Colon  you 
will  see  no  woman  Avho  is  not 
dressed  beautifully  and  in  the  best 
of  taste.  You  will  see  no  man 
in  an  ill-fitting  suit,  not  one 
who  looks  in  anv  wav  out  of  his 


pub- 
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element  in  the 
brilliant 


midst  of    the 
assem- 


blages.   In  --C!l^*^^iS^RS !  _..— -'''''^       no  other 

Latin  country  how  buenos  aires  is  growing  will    you    see 

men  wearing  modern  evening  dress  more  gracefully  or  naturally. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  foppislmess;  the  men  are  perfectly  attired; 


AS  FOR  THE  SECOND  STORY  NOT  YKl' BUT  SOON 
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they  have  patronized  the  right  tailors  and  employed  experienced 
valets;  they  themselves  appear  to  give  no  thought  to  their  clothes. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  women.  As  we  look  at  them  it  seems  as  if 
the  art  of  dressing  in  perfect  taste  were  the  simplest  of  all  arts  —  and 
the  costliest.  If  there  be  ladies  who  are  not  fair  to  look  upon  or 
know  not  how  to  dress,  such  are  apparently  denied  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  boxes  or  the  stalls  of  the  Colon.     We  might  find  them 


TEATRO  COLON 


perhaps  should  we  climb  to  the  special  upper  balcony  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  women  without  escorts.  There  in  the  ''Cazuela,"  as  it  is 
called,  they  are  allowed  to  wear  their  hats  during  the  performance  — 
possibly  on  the  theory  of  making  the  punishment  lit  the  crime.  Else- 
where in  the  house  all  heads  are  hatless.  The  publico  magnifico  fills 
the  house  at  every  performance.  The  entire  house  is  sold  out  for 
the  season.  The  passing  traveler  is  fortunate  if  he  can  purchase  at 
a  premium  the  unused  ticket  of  a  regular  subscriber  for  one  of  the 
off-nights.  The  greatest  artists  have  appeared  at  the  Colon.  Caruso, 
Tetrazzini,  Titta  Ruffo  and  Barrientos  were  known  and  loved  in  Buenos 
Aires  long  before  New  York  had  heard  of  them.     The  Colon  has 
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acts,  looks  as  if  black  binoculars 
were  a  part  of  every  facial  make- 
up.   Staring  is  practiced  as  a 
fine  art.    The  stalls  rise  and  stare 
at  the  boxes.   The  boxes  sit  and 
stare  at  each  other.    After  the 
final  curtain  the  men  mass  them- 
selves in  the  lobby  and  stare  at 
the  flood  of  elegance  and  beauty 
that  pours  down  the  grand  stair 
way  —  almost   might   it   be  called 


recently  paid  Caruso  the 
record  guarantee  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  night 
for  a  series  of  perform- 
ances. The  operas  are 
splendidly  produced.  The 
old  and  new  Italian 
classics  are  most  loved. 
Wagner  has  no  great  ap- 
peal for  the  Porteno  pub- 
lic. The  opera,  however, 
is  always  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  magnificent 
public.  The  audience  is 
the  thing.  The  inter- 
missions are  very  long. 
Powerful  opera-glasses  are 
in  every  hand  —  the  entire 
audience,    between    the 
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a  .s7(7/T-way.  We  should  find  rudeness  in  this  custom.  The  Argen- 
tines regard  it  as  the  best  of  form.  Apropos  of  this,  an  incident: 
at  our  hotel  there  was  a  charming  little  North  American  lady,  just 
arrived  with  her  husband  who  had  come  to  represent  one  of  our  big 
firms  in  Buenos  Aires.  She  had  ventured  out  into  the  shopping  streets 
alone,  wearing  a  very  fetching  furry  coat  of  white  and  a  jaunty  little 
cap  of  the  same  material.  Ten  minutes  later  she  came  rushing  back, 
indignant,  out  of  breath.  "Why,  it  is  awful  how  the  men  stare! 
I  simply  couldn't  stand  it  —  the  rude  brutes!  I'll  never  walk  another 
step  in  Buenos  Aires."  She  related  her  experience  to  an  Argentine 
acquaintance  —  a  girl  who  had  made  a  visit  in  New  York  the  year 
before.  The  girl  consoled  her  saying:  "But,  my  dear,  you  mustn't 
mind  — you  know  I  thought  your  New  York  men  were  rude  at  first. 
They  never  even  looked  at  me,  not  even  when  I  dressed  my  prettiest 

and  I  was  just  as 
indignant  as  you 
are  until  I  found 
out  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the 
country  for  them 
to  notice  our  nice 
clothes.  It  seems 
too  bad  they  have 
to  pretend  to  be  so 
blind."  The  eye- 
sight of  the  gentle- 
men of  Buenos 
Aires  is  conspicu- 
ously excellent. 

Conceding  to 
Buenos  Aires  the 
possession  of  the 
richest  club,  the 
most  splendid  race- 
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course,  the  finest  opera  house  and  a  pul)lic  most  "magnifico,"  we  may 
add  to  her  superlative  possessions  the  most  consistently  admirable 
newspaper  in  the  world.  It  is  called  La  Prensa  or  "  The  Press,"  edited 
and  printed  in  a  most  remarkable  newspaper  building.  The  splen- 
did home  of  La  Froisa  must  not  be  measured  by  the  sky-scraping 
standards  set  by  ^^.^^^SSSS^SSS^^^'*^  ^'^^  aspiring 
newspaper  .-igd^^MBnm&BI^^BSI^KBm^^^ti^   buildings 


of  New 
which  house  a 
prises  in  addi- 


THE  COLON  THEATER  FROM  THE  PLAZA 


York, 
host  of  enter- 
tion    to   the 


journalistic  enterprise  the  name  of  which  they  bear.  La  Prensa 
occupies  every  floor  and  every  room  of  its  superb  six-story  home  in 
the  Avenida  de  Mayo.  We  do  not  find  there  the  atmosphere  of  a 
newspaper  office.  It  is  as  if  we  had  entered  some  department  of  a 
very  business-like  university.  All  is  activity,  at  the  same  time  all 
is  quietude  and  dignity.  The  pages  of  La  Prensa  reflect  the  scholarly 
and  dignified  attitude  of  the  men  who  control  the  greatest  daily 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  There  is  dignity  and  accuracy  in 
every  line  and  a  pleasing  absence  of  faked  sensations:  there  are  no 
rumors  published  in  large  headlines  to-day  to  be  denied  in  small 
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type  to-morrow.  Never  was  I  misled  by  a  headline  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  news  paragraph  underneath.  Never  was  I  made  to 
feel  cheap  by  finding  that  the  news  item  I  had  just  perused  was  a 
paid  "ad"  in  disguise.  No  "comic  supplement"  obtrudes  with  its 
disgusting  nonsense  to  debauch  the  taste,  distort  the  ideals  and 
cheapen  with  vulgar  catch  words  the  speech  of  Httle  children.     In- 
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stead  La  Prensa  gives  its  readers  every  morning  hvo  complete  pages 
of  accurate  and  carefully  edited  cable  news.  The  readers  of  Buenos 
Aires  are  much  better  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  than  we 
are,  but  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  receive  scant  mention  in  the 
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Porteno  press.  South  America  repays  Norlh  American  indifference 
in  kind.  Other  papers  emulate  the  worthy  example  of  La  Prensa 
and  of  the  older  and  almost  equally  influential  daily,  La  Nacion, 
which,  however,  is  not  as  widely  known  to  the  outside  world. 

In  the  Prensa  building  there  are  several  unique  features  —  a  free 
clinic  for  the  poor,  with  doctors  and  ambulances  always  ready;  a  free 


THE  COURSE  AT  TIGRE 


consulting  department  for  agriculturists;  a  law  department  giving  free 
advice  to  the  poor;  a  lecture  hall  where  distinguished  visitors  are 
invited  to  address  a  select  public;  and  a  splendid  suite  of  private  apart- 
ments to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  visiting  celebrities  during  their 
stay  in  Buenos  Aires.  I  hasten  to  record  the  fact  that  I  was  invited 
merely  to  have  a  look  at  the  apartments.  I  asked  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  the  hospitality  of  the  paper  had  been  extended.  The  list  is 
short:  Amundsen,  the  explorer;  Puccini,  the  composer;  and  Dr.  Cook! 
In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  from  Washington,  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  we  are  reminded  that  not  only  is  Buenos  Aires  the  largest  city 
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south  of  the  Equator,  but  it  is  also  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  city 
in  the  world,  the  second  largest  Latin  city  —  Paris  alone  outranking 
it,  and  the  third  largest  city  in  the  Western  World,  —  New  York  and 
Chicago  being  the  only  American  cities  in  the  leafl.  The  latest  census 
give  Buenos  Aires  a  population  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand. 

Buenos  Aires  is,  moreover,  the  greatest  South  American  seaport 
and  in  point  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  it  is  ahead  even  of  New  York,  while  in  tonnage  and  value  of 
foreign  commerce  it  ranks  next  to  New  York.  It  is  the  greatest  wool 
exporting  port  of  the  world,  late  returns  showing  that  it  has  crowded 
the  Australian  port  of  Sydney  out  of  first  place.  In  exports  of  frozen 
and  chilled  beef,  the  Argentine  Republic  leads  the  world;  next  to 
Russia  it  exports  more  wheat  than  any  other  country;  in  the  pro- 
duction and  export  of  linseed,  it  leads  the  world;  while  in  the  export 
of  corn,  it  more  than  trebles  the  United  States.  As  a  great  city  Buenos 
Aires  is  very  new,  but  as  a  community  it  is  older  than  the  oldest  city 
in  North  America,  if  we  except 

St.  Augustine  in  Florida.     The      P"'''''"'"T''^P^%''^' 
first  settlement  on  the  site  was      I  /  .^g^flH  Wvi 

made  in  1535,  but  this  earliest 
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outpost  was  soon  abandoned.  The  actual  founding  of  the  city  dates 
from  1580,  when  Juan  de  Garay  and  his  band  of  Spanish  adventurers 
traced  its  plan  on  the  dreary,  featureless  shore  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata. 
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THE  SLAUGHTER  HOUSES  AT  NEW  CHICAGO 
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The  Argentine  capital  will  never  be  confounded  with  its  great 
and  beautiful  Brazilian  rival.  There  is  no  grandiose  mountain 
background,  as  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  no  green  hills  lifting  lovely  villas 
high  above  a  tinted  tropical 
metropolis;  no  surf- 
washed  beaches 
bordered  by  Inroad 
boulevards  that 
curve  with  ; 
rainbow  grace  f'j 
along  the  bay-  ^| 
side  shore. 
Instead  a  city 
very   like    our 
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cities  —  with  ugly  chimneys,  shapeless,  dull  buildings,  massed  in  gray 
monotonyalong  a  straight  andlevel  water  front,  bordered,  not  by  boule- 
vards, villas,  and  pavilions, 
but  by  docks,  grain 
elevators,  ware- 
houses and  rail- 
way stations. 
A  superfi- 
ll^  I    •-'i'^^l  traveler 

"Rio  for  the 
\  ^ ."  beauty-lover 
**  — Buenos  Aires 
for  business  men; 
Rio  for  color,  Buenos 
Aires  for  commerce." 
But  the  traveler  who  studies 
the  two  great  South  American  cities  will  find  that  Rio,  like  Paris, 
has  its  serious,  practical  side  and  that  Buenos  Aires,  like  New  York, 
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finds  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  things  of  Hfe  that  are  not 
rated  according  to  the  pesos  that  they  represent. 

To  understand  the  spirit  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  must  have  seen 
Argentine  Hfe  as  it  is  lived  on  one  of  the  great  estancias  or  ranches 
out  on  the  level  reaches  of  the  boundless  Pampa.  There  the  great 
landowner  of  yesterday  dwelt  like  a 
democratic  feudal  lord,  ruling  his 
mob  of  gaucho  cowboys  and 
breeding  his  horses  and  cat- 
tle ]jy  the  scores  of  thou- 
sands  on   his   endless 


IMPORTED 
PRIZE  WINNERS 


leagues  of  pasture  land, 
or  planting  his  limitless 
territory  with  the  grain 
or  the  alfalfa  that  annually 
doubled  or  trebled  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  children. 
To-day,  the  rough  feudal  lord  of  the  estancia  has  become  the 
polished  city  gentleman,  dwelling  in  a  palace  of  Parisian  design, 
driving  his  tandem  in  the  park,  racing  his  thoroughbreds  at  the  Hippo- 
drome, playing  his  rubber  of  bridge  at  the  Jockey  Club  and  sending 
his  women  folk  each  year  to  Paris  to  multiply  the  receipts  at  the 
Ritz  and  carry  joy  and  pesos  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  —  and  to  bring 
cargoes  of  costly  clothes  back  to  the  custom  house  at  Buenos  Aires. 
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A  FAMOUS  HERD 


It  has  been  a  common  thing  for  famihes  to  rise  from  poverty  to 
afjfluence  in  a  single  generation.  But  the  Argentines  have  never  been 
reaUy  poor.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  beggars  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  ride  from  door  to  door  on  horseback,  asking  charity 
from  the  saddle  —  reining  in  an  impatient  charger  with  one  hand 
and  extending  the  alms  cup  with  the  other.  To-day  the  beggar  is  no 
longer  seen  on  horseback,  simply  because  there  are  no  beggars  left 
to  parade  their  prosperous  poverty  through  the  streets  of  the  great 
city  that  has  risen  on  the  shore  where  the  rich  productive  Pampa 
meets  the  waters  of  the  commerce-laden  sea. 


ON  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  ESTANCIAS 
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That  city  of  "Good  Airs"  is  both  the  melting  pot  and  the  play- 
place  of  the  nation.  The  real  Argentina  lies  beyond,  out  on  the 
empty-looking  Pampa  that  is  so  full  of  promise  —  and  whose  promise 
has  been  already  so  generously  fulfilled.  Without  the  Pampa  —  and 
the  cattle  fattened  upon  it  and  the  grain  cut  from  it  —  without  the 
skill  and  energy  of  the  native  half-breed  gauc/io  —  without  the  patient 
labor  of  the  immigrant  from  the  worn-out  lands  of  Europe,  there  could 
be  no  Buenos  Aires,  no  great  luxurious  city,  no  Jockey  Club,  no  gala 
nights  at  the  Colon,  no  Plaza  Hotel  and  no  private  palaces  there  on 
the  Silver  River's  cheerless  shore. 

In  the  level  vastness  of  the  Pampa  lies  the  source  of  the  nation's 
wealth — there  is  the  real  Argentina — stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Andes  —  another  great  Land  of  To-morrow,  which  awaits  only 
the  advent  of  a  great  industrious  population  to  make  of  it,  almost 
within  the  hour,  a  great  Land  of  To-day. 


ON  THE  OLD  TRANSANDINO 
TRAIL 
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Although  a  railway  tunnel  now 
pierces  the  great  range  of  the  Andes  at 
an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet,  the 
traveler  does  well  to  climb  three  thou- 
sand feet  higher  to  the  famous  Uspal- 
lata  Pass  through  which  ran  the  old 
pack  trail  and  the  now  abandoned  coach 
road  from  Argentina  into  Chile.  Over 
this  same  pass  San  Martin's  heroic  lit- 
tle "Army  of  the  Andes"  made  its  toil- 
some way  in  1817,  carrying  the  great 
gift  of  liberty  to  the  republics  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  South  America. 
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Andes 

to  Chile 


THERE  arc  three  things  that  man  has  made  in  South  America, 
any  one  of  which  is  alone  worth  going  there  to  see. 
One  of  them  is  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  City  of  Beautiful 
Vistas,  with  its  fantastic,  richly  tinted  buildings  in  a  setting  of 
unrivaled  loveliness;  another  is  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  City 
of  Good  Airs,  with  its  enormous,  active  Latin  population;  the  third 
is  a  transcontinental  railway,  stretching  from  Buenos  Aires  on 
the  Atlantic,  over  the  Andes  and  down  into  Chile,  to  a  terminus  at 
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Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  about  eight  hundred  miles  away. 
Eight  hundred  miles  to  us  appears  scant  mileage  for  a  transcon- 
tinental line,  but  when  we  add  to  it  the  climb  of  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  tunnel  through  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  and  the 
terrific  drop  thence  into  the  deep  Chilean  valleys,  we  realize  that  the 
building  of  the  South  American  transcontinental  line  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  even  we  of  North  America  might  well  be  proud. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of 
April  that  we  left 

llliiiil.., .1 ., 
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Buenos  Aires,  bound  westward  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America 
to  cover  in  a  train  of  the  B.  A.  P.  Railway  the  first  six  hundred  miles 
of  broad  gauge  track  —  broader  than  our  standard  gauge  —  five  feet 
six  inches  —  over  a  perfectly  flat  country  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes, 
It  will  take  twenty-two  hours  to  cross  that  hopelessly  level  Pampa, 
every  mile  of  it  just  like  every  other  mile.     For  four  hundred  and 


ON   THE    BOUNDLESS    PAMPA 


sixty  kilometers  there  is  not  an  appreciable  curve  in  the  railway  line. 
One  picture  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  outlook  from  the  car  window 
during  the  entire  journey.  It  is  more  like  going  to  sea  than  like  travel- 
ing by  rail.  The  sea  itself  could  not  afford  so  much  of  sameness,  so 
sad,  unbroken  a  monotony.  The  towns  seem  like  small  groups  of 
shipwrecked  houses  that  have  drifted  in  over  league  after  league  of 
level  waveless  land  to  moor  themselves  near  the  railway  line.  The 
passengers  come  cruising  to  the  stations  from  the  unseen  ranches  or 
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estancias  that  lie  many  miles  away  beyond  the  sharply  cut  horizon. 

We  must  learn  to  speak  of  this  region  as  "the  Pampa."     We  must 

unlearn   the  teaching  of  our  school  geographies  and  other  North 

American  authorities,  which  still  insist  upon  pluralizing  the  name. 

One  never  hears  a  South 

American  speak  of  "  the 

pampas  " — there  is  only 

one  great  Pampa.     "La 

Pampa"  he  calls  it. 

There  is  a  certain  unity 

about    it   that    justifies 

the  singular  form  —  the 

Pampa  seems 

to     be 

all   of 
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one  piece,  undivided  and  indivisible,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  end- 
less barbed  wire  fences  that  unreel  their  leagues  of  taut,  cruel  steel 
across  the  empty  vastness  of  this  rich,  productive  desert.  The  rich 
soil  is  fifty  feet  deep,  its  productivity  is  practically  unlimited.  It  will 
require  no  fertilizing  material  for  scores  of  years  to  come.  On  those 
broad,  deep  acres,  uncultivated,  millions  of  living  creatures,  useful 
and  valuable  to  man,  fmd  ample  sustenance  —  from  those  broad, 
deep  acres,  cultivated,  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  and  corn,  maize  and 


PRODUCE    OF   THE    PAMPA 


linseed  and  other  products  useful  and  valuable  to  man,  spring  at 
the  lightest,  crudest  touch  of  common  industry^*^ 

We  who  know  but  little  of  the  Pampa  think  that  we  are  venturing 
away  from  civilization  into  a  desert  on  an  isolated  railway  line  —  a 
single  thread  of  communication  stretched  across  an  undeveloped 
continent.  But  a  glance  at  a  railway  map  of  Argentina  takes  our 
breath  away.  We  are  on  one  of  about  thirty  lines  that  radiate  from 
Buenos  Aires!  We  are  following  the  main  line  of  the  "Buenos  Aires- 
Pacifico  "  leading  almost  due  west.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  wander 
north  or  south  over  the  Pampa  without  stumbling  upon  a  paralleling 
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IN    FROM    THE    PAMPA 


branch  or  a  competing  line  every  ihirly-tive  or  forty  miles,  provid- 
ing unusual  shipping  facilities  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

On  one  of  those  many  lines  that  radiate  from  Buenos  Aires  lies 
the  quiet  old-time  provincial  capital  of  Cordoba,  chief  city  of  the 


province   of    that 


name.     It  is  the  most  con- 
servative,    the   most 
Spanish,  the  most  pious 
city  of  all  Argentina. 
The  grandiose  Ca- 
thedral dates  from 
the  close   of   the 
seventeenth 
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century  —  the  University  was  founded  un- 
der Jesuit  auspices  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  is  to-day  attended  by  nearly  six  hundred 
students.     There  are  thirty  churches- — a  sig- 
nificantly ample  number  for  a  population  of  about 
seventy  thousand.     Two  of   those  churches   enshrine 

A   NEW   TOWN 

ON  THE  PAMPA     mlraculous   images  .which   attract 
hosts  of  pilgrims  to  this  "Mecca  of  the 
Argentine."      Devoted    wor- 
shipers come  by  thou- 
sands  to  witness   the 
annual   miracle  on 
Good     Friday, 
when,   at    three 
o'clock  to  the 
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second,  the  sculptured  image  of  a 
Christ  upon  the  Cross  actually  bows 
the  head  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
pectant kneeling  congregation. 

In  Cordoba  the  traveler  finds  the 
semblance  of  the  Buenos  Aires  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  —  a  quiet 


old  colonial  city  living  wholly  in  the 
past.  The  older  families  of  Cordoba 
cherish  aristocratic  traditions  and 
look  down  with  some  disdain  upon 
the  noisy  modern  plutocratic  ways  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  progressive  capital. 

In  violent  contrast  to  the  mellow 
medieval  aspect  of  the  old  colonial    ^■ 
city — so  compact  and  complete — 
is  the  raw,  ragged  look  of  the  new 
towns  that  sprawl  on  the  broad 
Pampa   in   all   their   hopeless 
unpicturesqueness    and    hopeful 
progressiveness. 

There  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Pampa  a  tine  feel  of  our  North  American 
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"  Far  West "  with  all  its  bigness,  broadness,  and  boundlessness  —  with 
all  its  undeveloped  possibilities  —  its  glorious  present-day  realiza- 
tions. The  Pampa  has  its  vast  unnumbered  herds  of  cattle  and  of 
horses,  its  millions  of  wool-clad  sheep,  and  its  thousands  of  half- 
breed  gauchos  —  the  cowboys  of  the  South  American  wild  west. 
The  Pampa  also  has  its  western  wall  of  mountains  rising  between  it 
and  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.     That  mountain  wall  is  the  grandest 
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natural  rampart  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  surpassed  in  height 
by  but  one  other  range  in  all  the 
world  —  that  range  being  the 
unrivaled  Asiatic  range  of  the  su- 
preme Himalayas. 

The  Andes  hold  second  place 
among  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
world  —  first  place  amon^  the 
ranges  of  our  hemisphere.  Our 
first  impression  of  the  Andes  is  a 
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and  a  night.  We  are  in  another  world  —  a  South  American  Southern 
California.  We  are  not  yet  on  the  Pacific  slope  —  we  are  still  on 
the  Atlantic  versanl  of  the  Andes  near  the  foothills  of  what  they  call 
the  Cordillera,  the  long  range  that  marks  the  boundary  of  Chile. 
We  are  in  the  vine  country  of  Mendoza  about  two  thousand  feet 


THE   HOTEL   AT    MENDOZA 


above  the  sea  —  a  land  so  like  our  California  valleys  of  San  Jose 
or  Santa  Clara  that  we  feel  at  once  at  home.  The  wines  of  Mendoza, 
grown  chiefly  from  French  vines,  are  already  widely  known  in  South 
America  and  Spain.  Each  year  the  region  produces  nearly  three 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wine,  and  this  unfortunately  must  be  sold 
at  once.  The  wine  growers  cannot  afford  to  hold  it  till  it  is  prop- 
erly matured :  but  happily  a  meager  million  bottles  of  every  vintage 
of  the  famous  Trapiche  is  put  aside  for  the  use  of  future  connoisseurs. 
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Yet  the  vintners  are  already  rich  and  they  have  made  themselves 
as  comfortable  here  as  ample  means  and  an  ideal  climate  will  permit. 
The  richest  of  them  all,  an  Italian,  came  to  Argentina  many  years 
ago  from  Venice  with  only  seven  dollars  in  his  pockets.  He  began  his 
new  life  as  a  peddler  selling  cheap  necessary  things  to  the  great  gangs 
of  men  then  at  work  on  the  long  railway  across  the  Pampa.     Thus 


he  arrived  at  Mendoza 
having  made  twenty  thou- 
way  westward.    He  saw  the   /| 
bought  land  and  planted 
four  million  dollars.     As 


literally  with  the  new  railway, 

sand   dollars   in   peddling  his 

possibilities  of  irrigation  —  he 

vines.     He  left  a  fortune  of 

for  the  grapes,  out  of  which 

hundred  other  fortunes 

have  been   squeezed. 


SAN    MARTIN 
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they  are  the  most  dehcious  grapes  that  I  have  ever  tasted  —  far  too 
good  to  be  made  into  mediocre  wine.  They  are  not  pretty  to  look 
at  in  their  pale  rusty  skins;  but  in  consistency  and  flavor  they  are 
unapproached  by  any  other  grape  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  encounter. 

We  drive  out   to  Mendoza's 
new  unfinished  park,  a  beau 
tif  ul  oasis  of  fine  trees  won 
from  these   highland 
desert  lands  by  dint  of 
industry  and  irriga- 
tion.    But  the  most    i 
amazing  feature   of    i 
that  park  is  a  large 
artificial   rowing- 
course.    The  dwellers 
in  this  high  dry  hinter- 
land insist  upon  aquatic 

REMINDERS  OF  THE 
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sports  and  emulate  the  millionaires  of  Buenos  Aires  by  holding  annual 
regattas.  There's  something  splendidly  ambitious  about  these  Men- 
docinos.  I  only  wish  that  they  would  add  to  their  ambitions  the 
ambition  for  a  really  good  hotel.  Not  that  their  best  hotel  is  so 
very  bad :  the  cooking  is  quite  passable  —  but  the  rooms,  all  fronting 
upon  the  patio,  are  like  huge  gloomy  cells  ^  damp,  without  windows, 


AN    AVENIDA 


and,  when  the  door  is  closed,  without  Hght  or  air.  The  original 
Spanish  architects  must  have  been  descendants  of  the  cave-men  of 
the  primeval  period.  In  front  of  this  typical  hotel  stretches  the  typical 
plaza  of  the  typical  provincial  town.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  statue 
of  the  national  hero.  General  San  Martm.  He  was,  in  military  skill, 
daring,  and  resource  the  South  American  Napoleon ;  in  patriotism  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  he  was  the  Washington,  not 
only  of  Argentina,  but  also  of  Chile  and  Peru.  Spanish  supremacy 
went  down  before   San   Martin's   little  army,  as  the  old  Spanish 
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buildings  of  Mendoza  went  down  before  the  earthquake  that  de- 
stroyed this  town  in  1861.  There  were  then  fifteen  thousand  people 
living  in  Mendoza  —  only  two  thousand  of  them  lived  to  tell  the 
tale.  When  a  new  governor  came  to  replace  the  one  who  perished 
and  to  direct  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  he  found  that  three  in  every 


APPROACHING   THE   ANDES 


four  of  the  old  families  had  been  utterly  wiped  out  —  there  were  no 
heirs  or  claimants  for  their  property. 

No  earth  tremors  have  troubled  the  new  Mendoza  that  has  risen 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The  city  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
broad-gauge  railway.  Beyond  Mendoza  we  must  travel  over  the 
narrow-gauge  line  called  the  Transandino.  We  had  a  letter  to  the 
superintendent  of  that  line  —  an  Englishman  —  like  nearly  all  the 
men  who  boss  the  big  jobs  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  explained 
our  photographic  mission.     "Good  advertising!"  he  said,  "I  will  put 
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THE    "presidential    SOFA "    ON    THE    COWCATCHER 

the  Presidential  Sofa  on  the  morning  train."  The  Presidential  Sofa 
is  an  Andean  institution.  When  not  in  use  it  adorns  the  ante-room 
of  the  superintendent's  office.     When  in  use  it  is  securely  clamped 

to  the  cowcatcher   of  a  restive  loco- 
motive that  takes  to  the  Trans- 
andino  trail  of  steel  like  an 
untamed  mustang  and  now 
and  then  gives  imitations 
of  a  bucking  broncho  as 
it  hits  the  rough  spots 
or  rounds  the  sudden, 
unexpected  curves. 
They  keep  that  sofa 
for  the  use  of  South 
American     Presidents, 
'iplomatic  Representa- 
es,  British  share-holders, 

AT    AN    ANDEAN 
STATION 
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and  other  distinguished  travelers,  including  motion-picture  men  whose 
right  to  a  satisfying  survey  of  the  scenery  is  not  to  be  denied. 

There  is  no  lack  of  motion  in  the  motion  picture  that  we  make  in 
the  course  of  our  seven-hour  dash  up  into  the  heart  of  the  Andean 
Cordillera.  Almost  at  once,  as  we  approach  the  mountains,  all 
vegetation  vanishes.  We  are  soon  in  a  glaring  desert  with  savage 
dolmen-like  peaks,  rearing  themselves  on  all  sides.     The  stations, 


ALONG    THE    TRANSANDINO 


built  of  the  same  tawny  rock,  look  as  if  they  had  been 
fashioned  from  big  fragments  fallen  from  the  cliffs.  Farther 
on  the  colors  of  the  scene  are  red,  white  and  blue  —  red  rocks,  white 
sunshine  and  blue  sky.  Then  suddenly  the  color  scheme  will  change 
again  as  our  engine  rounds  a  bend,  nearly  flinging  us  out  of  our  sofa 
and  revealing  to  our  tired  and  dazzled  eyes  peaks  of  different  tones 
and  shapes  and  valley  vistas  of  unutterable  vastness  and  unspeak- 
able barrenness  and  scenes  of  glorious  gloom.  We  climb  much 
faster  than  we  imagined  possible.  It  is  like  trying  to  keep  track  of 
the  changes  in  a  kaleidoscope  while  shooting  the  chutes  up-hill  in  a 
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boat  that  now  and  then  forgets  to  shoot  and  "bumps  the  bumps" 
instead.  Meantime  we  are  making  motion  pictures  of  every  striking 
section  of  the  line  —  and  if  you  can  imagine  yourselves  clinging  to 
that  Presidential  Sofa  on  the  cowcatcher  of  that  prancing  locomotive 


Ki;i)   ROCKS,   WHITE  SUNSHINE,  BLUE  SKY 
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as  it  dashes  along  this  colorful  line  you  may  be  able  to  gather  some 
impression  of  what  we  saw  in  the  seven  eventful  hours  of  climbing 
between  Mendoza  and  the  station  of  Puente  del  Inca,  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  "Bridge  of  the  Inca"  is  a  fanciful  title:  the  Inca  race  never 
visited  this  region;  they  dwelt  a  thousand  miles  away  up  in  Peru. 


PUENTE  DEL  INCA  IN  SUMMER 
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THE    RAILWAY   HOTEL   AT   PUENTE   DEL   INCA 


IHt.    INCA    BKlllGK    i.N    WINTKK 
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The  famous  Puente  del  Inca  is  a  natural  arch  spanning  a  little 
canyon.  A  river  flows  beneath  the  bridge:  hot  springs  gush  from  its 
natural  abutments  and  there  is  a  bathing  establishment  close  at  hand. 
The  railway  company  is  trying  to  develop  Puente  del  Inca  into  a 
popular  watering  place  —  a  sort  of  Carlsbad  in  the  Andes. 


m^w^atu 
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THE    HIGHEST    MOUNTAIN    OF    THE    WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

The  scenery  beyond  Inca  is  magnificently  monotonous:  bare,  cruel 
mountains;  bare,  cruel  valleys;  everything  on  a  scale  so  vast  that 
nothing  really  impresses.  Everything  oppresses  the  spirit  of  the 
traveler.  He  yearns  for  the  gentler  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  the  beauti- 
ful variety  of  Switzerland,  the  pretty  terrors  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

The  Andes  are  not  lovable:  they  are  grim,  hideous,  hateful  piles 
of  sterile  rock  —  gorgeous  in  coloring,  and  yet  unlovely  to  the  eye. 
Only  the  more  distant  higher  peaks  are  snowclad,  but  even  they  seem 
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ACONCAGUA  —  23,303    I  1  M 

poorly  clad  in  white  mantles  that  are  sadly  worn  and  frayed.  We 
look  in  vain  for  the  unbroken,  snowy  Surfaces  that  give,  even  in 
summer,  so  pure  a  beauty  to  the  peaks  of  Switzerland.  The  supreme 
peak  of  the  Andean  Cordillera  is  called  Aconcagua.     Its  altitude 

according  to  the  la-test  measurements 
^  obtainable  is  23,393  ^^et!  Thus  it  is 
the  highest  summit  of  the  western 
world  —  rivaled  in  the  Americas  only 
by  Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska,  and  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Asiatic  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas. 

Naturally,  we  are  eager  at  least  to 
see  this  monarch  mountain,  Aconcagua, 
the  king  of  the  Cordillera,  Accordingly, 
we  organize  a  little  expedition  and  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  capable  young 
Britisher  who  is  in  charge  of  the  live 
stock  of  the  camp  at  Puente  del  Inca 
and  his  Chilean  "capitaz, "  or  chief 
man,  we  ride  away  up  a  lateral  valley 

LOOKING   AT   ACONCAGUA,    23    MILES 
DISTANT 
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RAILROADING   IN   THE   ANDES 


toward  a  well-known  point  of  view  whence  Aconcagua  may  be  clearly- 
seen.     A  snowclad  mountain  looms  at  the  end  of  that  barren  valley. 

'That's  a  rather  fine  peak,"  I  remark. 
F  course  it  is,"  replies  the  Eng- 
lishman,   "that's    the   one  you 
have  come  to  see;   that's 
Aconcagua." 

We  are  astounded,  for 
the   mountain   seemed   no 
huger  than  the  Jungfrau 
as  viewed  from  Interlaken. 
In  fact,  it  greatly  resem- 
bles the  Jungfrau  in  form 
and  outline,  and  its  setting, 
from  this  point  of  view,  is 

SNOW  SHEDS  NEAR 
THE  GREAT  TUNNEL 
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LAS   CUEVAS   THE    LAST   ARGENTINE    STATION 

similar.     We  had  expected  to  be  overwhelmed 
at  sight  of  some  sharp,  tremendous,  towering 
shape  —  some  magnified  Matterhorn.      What 
we  beheld  was  like  a  section  of  a  snowy 
range,    a    culminating    section    of    that 
range  perhaps,  but  not  a  sharply   de- 
fined peak.     Everything  about  us  is  on 
a  scale  so  vast  that  even  Aconcagua  is 
dwarfed    by    the    tremendous    setting. 
The  Andes  form 
the  western 
wall     of 


/. 


THE    LAST    ARGENTINES 


the     Ar- 
gentine 
Republic.    On 
the  other  side 
of  that  wall  lies  the  long  narrow  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  Chile.     There  is  now 
an  open  door  through  which  the  traveler 
may  pass  from  one  republic  to  the 


THE    FIRST 
CHILEANS 
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other.  That  open  door 
is  a  tunnel  piercing  the 
Cordillera  at  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet.  The 
^^       «^-,  -  station  called  Las  Cue- 

IH||H^^|H|L^Kw  ^B  Ml    '   >r      Mm    vas,    near    the    tunnel 

gentine  station  on  the 
Transandino  line.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
backdoor  of  Argentina. 
Two  helmeted  represen- 
tatives of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  republic  are  stationed  here.  They  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  two  representatives  of  the  armed  forces  of  Chile,  simi- 
larly exiled  in  the  dreary  no-man's  land  on  the  roof  of  the  continent. 


THE    PRACTICAL       PON'CIIO 


GOING   UP  TO   THE   USPALLATA   PASS 
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THE  OLD  ABANDONED 


COACH  TRAIL 


Here  we  encounter  also  two  Chilean  travelers  wearing  the  blanket- 
like garment  called  the  "poncho,"  which  is  both  picturesque  and 
practical  —  and  here  to 

tour    astonish-   [^ 
ment    we    are 
_ jr  •• ,       "touched" 
by  two 
hobo 
sailors, 
stranded   [ 
up  here 
ten    thou- 
sand   feet 
above  their 
element. 

BEATING    THEIR    WAV    AfKclSS    TIIK    cuVTIN'ENT 
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They  confess  to  being  deserters  from  a  German  ship  at  Buenos  Aires. 
They  are  beating  their  way  across  the  continent  to  Valparaiso.  Their 
enterprise  appealed  to  us  —  their  story  touched  us  —  to  the  extent 
of  "dos  pesos,  no  tnas." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  in  April,  1910,  the  old  trail  over 
the  Uspallata  Pass  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  once  was,  the  one  short 


NEARING    THE    CHRIST    OF    THE    ANDES 


cut  to  Chile.  The  old  pack  trains  of  the  past  —  the  recent  past  of 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  —  are  seen  no  more.  No  more  does  the 
old  six-horse  coach  go  toiling  up  and  swinging  down,  with  its  load  of 
half-frozen  and  thoroughly  terrorized  tourists.  To-day  the  road  is 
kept  in  repair  only  on  this  eastern,  or  Argentine,  side,  for  the  benefit 
of  summer  tourists  who  come  up  from  Inca  to  enjoy  the  impressive 
vistas  of  peak  and  glacier  and  valley  and  to  stand  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  calm  presence  of  the  colossal  Christo  on  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
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It  look  us  about  two  hours  to  make  the  climb  of  three  thousand 
feet  on  mule  back  —  following  all  the  long,  steep  windings  and  zig- 
zaggings  of  the  trail.  It  took  us  only  forty  minutes  to  get  back  to 
Las  Cuevas;  for,  turning  loose  the  animals,  we  all  —  mules,  men,  and 
dogs  —  literally  slid  down  these  slopes,  riding  as  it  were  upon  an 
avalanche  of  colored  sands.  It  was  a  marvelous  experience  to  drop 
three  thousand  feet  down  an  inclined  desert  with  the  huge  Andes 
seeming  to  dance  around  us  as  we  dropped. 

But  I  anticipate,  for  we  are  still  toiling  up  the  broad  winding  trail 
which,  now  blocked  with  snow,  has  become  a  mere  mule  track  along 
which  we  travel  Indian-lile  toward  the  high  goal  of  our  expedition  — 
the  huge  bronze  figure  standing  there  on  the  high  pass  with  hand 
upraised,  as  if  to  beckon  to  us.  A  few  rods  more  and  we  are  standing, 
hat  in  hand,  in  His  ^^'-  '-'^^'^''''■^^'^-.tj..^  impressive  presence 
on  the  windswept       ^■^"  L-i^k     P^ss  12,990  feet 

above   the  sea.    #  •^f  m>      We  are  already 


higher  than  the  sum 
Alpine  peak,  yet  the 
nearly    ten    thou- 


/ 


As  the  sun 


mit  of  many  a  famous 

%       Andean     peaks    rise 

sand  feet  above  us. 

sweeps    on    itp 
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daily  way  across  the  skies  the  shadow  of  the  cross  crosses  and  recrosses 
the  invisible  boundary  line  drawn  by  arbitration  along  this  crest  to 
mark  the  lawful  limits  of  Chile  and  of  Argentina.  The  monument 
commemorates  a  peaceful  triumph  in  which  both  nations  were  the 
victors  —  in  which  the  great  reward  of  both  was  peace.  In  1900  a 
boundary  dispute  involving  territory  farther  north  had  brought  Chile 


LOOKING   TOWARD    CHILE    FROM    THE    USPALLATA    PASS 

and  Argentina  to  the  verge  of  war,  but  happily  the  expected  clash 
was  averted  —  arbitration  triumphed,  cannon  were  melted  down,  the 
great  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  cast,  and  in  1904,  in  the 
presence  of  an  international  multitude,  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  was 
unveiled  to  stand  forever  as  a  witness  to  the  vows  of  friendship  made 
in  His  name  by  two  progressive  Christian  nations. 

On  the  bronze  plaque  set  in  the  pedestal  we  see  the  two  republics 
personilied  as  Goddesses  of  Liberty,  standing  in  the  fond  embrace  of 
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friendship,  each  pointing  proudly  toward  the  land  she  represents,  as 
if  to  say,  "There  lies  your  Sister-Land  of  Chile"  or  "Yonder  stretch 
the  boundless  acres  of  Chile's  Sister,  Argentina."  Above  the  figures 
are  the  Latin  words,  "Ipse  est  pax  nostra  qui  fecit  utraque  unum"  — 
"He  is  our  Peace  who  hath  made  both  one."  Another  inscription 
reads — -"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than 
Argentines  and  Chileans  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledged 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer./^ 

Impressive  though  it  be,  this  is  no  spot  at  which  the  traveler  cares 
to  linger.  A  savage  wind  comes  billowing  up  from  the  deep  Chilean 
valleys.  Our  animals  seek  shelter  from  it  on  one  side  of  the  giant 
pedestal.  We  make  our  way  against  the  wind  to  the  first  guide-post 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trail  that  uncoils  through  fearful  chasms  down 
the  Pacific  slope  —  the  tragic  half-abandoned  trail,  along  which  lie 
so  many  dead  men,  staring  at  the  lonely  sky.  Tis  no  man's  land  as 
far  as  the  first  Chilean  station.  We  half  intended  to  go  down  that 
trail,  for  at  the  time  we  did  not  know  its  wicked  reputation  —  but 
we  turned  our  backs  on  Chile,  and  the  noses  of  our  animals  toward 
Argentina,  and  began  the  rapid  forty  minute  slide  down  the  soft 
sandy  slopes  to  Las  Cue- 
vas.  But  we  need  not 
have  hurried.  The 
train  was  late  and 
by  the  time  we 
issued  from  the 
tunnel  into 
Chile, 
night 


THIRTEEN   THOUSAND   FEET  ABOVE   THE   SEA 
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was  falling  and  we  caught  only  a  series  of  vague,  awful  glimpses 
of  the  successive  abysses  into  which  the  Transandino  Railway  drops 
the  awe-struck  traveler. 

It  is  a  journey  of  terrible  fascination.  The  scenery  is  far  more 
savage  than  on   the  Argentine  slope.     Awful  abysses  succeed  one 

another  as  our  locomotive  slowly  and 
cautiously  lowers  the  little  train 
along  the  fearful  grades  —  grades 
so  steep  that  we  shudder  at 
the  possibilities  should 
the  brakes  break  or 
the  rack  and  pinion 
mechanism  fail.  We 
descend  seven  thou- 
sand feet  in  thirty 
miles!  It  is  like  going 
through  seven  infernos, 
each  deeper  and  more 
fearsome  than  the  last.  But 
finally  we  are  again  in  habitable  altitudes.  Trees  reappear.  The 
wilderness  of  rock  is  left  behind,  and  we  have  reached  the  little  city 
of  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes.  The  quiet  dusty  little  town,  com- 
monly called  Los  Andes,  is  to  Chile  what  Mendoza  is  to  Argentina  — 
the  point  where  the  mountain-climbing  Transandino  line  connects 
with  the  broad-gauge  railways  of  the  habitable  lowland  regions. 

Our  first  impressions  of  Chilean  life  are  gathered  in  Los  Andes. 
The  place  seems  far  more  primitive  than  towns  of  similar  size  in 
Argentina.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  calm  content  with  things  as 
they  are.  In  Argentina,  even  in  the  lesser  towns,  we  felt  that  men  arc 
striving  with  a  tine  and  vigorous  discontent  toward  a  realization  of 
things  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  Chile  the  men  of  to-day  have  not  yet 
put  the  past  definitely  behind  them.  To  North  American  eyes  Los 
Andes  suggests  a  Mexican  town  with  its  one-story  houses  of  adobe  — 
its  roughly  cobbled  streets,  its  little  plaza,  and  its  big  old  church. 


WHERE    TWO    REPUBLICS    JiTEET 
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What  pleased  us  most  were  the  long  wide  dusty  avenues  bordered  by 
sad  willows  that  seemed  to  weep  behind  the  veils  of  gloriously  sunlit 
dust  that  rose  respon- 
sive to  every  passing 
wheel  and  hung  above 
the  silent  roadway  until 
another  ox-cart  came 
creaking  slowly  by  to 
raise  more  dust  and 
thus  renew  the  density 
of  that  golden  screen  be- 
hind which  the  parched 
willows  were  weeping 
dry  and  dusty  tears. 

We  liked  Los  Andes 
best  at  sunset.  A 
weirdly  lovely  illumina- 
tion always  lingered 
after  the  disappearance 
of  the  sun.  We  were 
aware  that  while  the 
sun  had  set  for  us  it  was 
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THE    LAGUNA    DEL    INCA,    AN    ALPINE    LAKE    OF    CHILE 

Still  shining  on  the  seacoast  towns  of  Chile  far  below  us  to  the  west  and 
we  could  see  that  its  rays  were  still  touching  the  serene  high  summits 
of  the  Andes  lifted  so  many  thousands  of  feet  above  us  to  the  east. 
We  did  not  like  the  local  taxicabs  —  those  lumbering,  sprawling 
carriages  that  look  like  abbreviated  hearses  and  are  dragged  over  the 
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cruelly  rough  pavements  by  animals,  the  sem 
blance  of  which  is  rarely  seen  outside  of 
funeral  processions.     There  are  usually 
three  horses  to  each  vehicle;  in  case 
one  of  the  moribund  brutes  should 
suddenly,   but  not    unexpectedly, 
expire,  there  would  still  be  a  team 
of  two  suffering  survivors  to 
complete  the  trip. 

Nor  did  we  Uke  the  famous 
Chilean  dance  —  La  Cueca  —  as 
we  saw  it  danced  for  our  especial 
edification  and  to  the  pecuniary 
profit  of  the  dancers  and  musicians 
in  the  garden  of  a  suburban  restau 
rant.     We   had   been  told   that   the 
Cueca  was  exciting  and   improper  —  a 
Chilean  version  of  the  hula  hula  with  an 
added    Latin    naughtiness.     If    the    dance 


ON    THE    PACIFIC    SLOPE 
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IN-    LOS   ANDES 


done  for  us  was  a  real  Cueca  the  name  might  as  well  be  spelled 
"Quaker":  contrasted  with  it  an  old-time  minuet  would  seem 
almost  a  riot;  it  would  pass  our  most  rigid  censorship. 

The  only  excite- 


ment witnessed  in 
Los  Andes  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  sortie 
of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  on  one  of 
his  periodical  pere- 
grinations from  the 
Cathedral  to  the 
homes  of  all  his 
sick  parishioners. 


READY    TO 

dance  the 
"cueca" 
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ESCORTING    THE    BISHOP 


At  first  sight  of  the  Episcopal  Escort  coming  down  the  street  we 
thought  that  Los  Andes  had  been  captured  by  a  band  of  Moorish 
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marauders  or  by  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan,  and  that  they  were  ab- 
ducting the  highest  dignitary  of 
the  church  to  hold  him  for  ran- 
som .  Turbans  and  flowing  robes 
and  fluttering  flags,  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs,  chorus  of  wild  cries, 
explosions  of  firecrackers  and 
clouds  of  dust 
precede, 
surround, 
and  fol-  I 
low  the  i 
blood- 
r  e  d 


THE    FLOWER    GIRL 


I    painted  coach  in  which  the  aged  prelate 
is  rushed  madly  to  and  fro  across  the  town. 
j  There  was  something  both  picturescjuely 
oriental  and  alarmingly  barbaric  in  the  cos- 
tumes  and   behavior   of   that   fantastically 
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attired  troop  of  Christian  cavaliers.     There 
is,  of  course,  much  Indian  blood  in  the 
Chileans  of  the  middle  and  lower  class. 
The  Araucanians  of  the  aboriginal 
race  of  Chile  have  always  been  a 
fighting  folk  —  and  their  half-breed 
descendants    combine   the    warlike 
qualities  of  their  native  ancestors 
and  the  fierce  piety  of  the  medieval 
Spaniard. 

In    striking    con- 
trast to  these  old-time 
religious  customs  of  this 
little  mountain  city  are  the 
modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion available  between  Los  Andes  and 
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THE   TRANSCONTINENTAL    TERMINAL   AT    VALPARAISO 

Valparaiso,  the  great  seaport,  two  thousand  feet  below  and  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  away.  We  travel  in  day  coaches,  the  like  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  any  railway  line  in  the  United  States.     These  cars 
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FLOATING    DRY   DOCKS 


are  usually  just  as  crowded,  just  as  peanutty,  and  just  as  orange- 
peely  as  those  of  a  North  American  accommodation  train. 

The  journey  from  east  to  west  across  Chile  is  not  of  sufficient 
duration  to  demand  the  use  of  sleeping  cars. 


THE    LANDING    PIER 
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During  the  long  leisurely  stops  at  various  way  stations  we  observe 
the  Chilean  fruit  vendors  and  flower  girls.  Cursory  observation 
enables  us  to  testify  that  the  susceptible  male  traveler  may  safely 
trust  himself  along  this  line.  Rarely  has  it  been  our  privilege  to 
remark  so  conspicuous  a  lack  of  personal  pulchritude  as  that  which 
distinguishes    the    half-Indian,    half-Spanish,  and    wholly   shapeless 


THE    HARBOR 


maids,  matrons,  and  grandmothers  who  sit  on  the  station  platforms  at 
a  certain  junction  selling  food,  fruits,  and  flowers  to  a  hungry  but 
non-fastidious  traveling  public.  Little  that  we  see  in  our  cross- 
country railway  journey  prepares  us  for  the  lively,  up-to-dateness  of 
Chile's  great  Pacific  seaport  —  Valparaiso  —  terminus  of  the  inter- 
national and  transcontinental  lines. 

Valparaiso  is  the  San  Francisco  of  South  America. 

We  can  hardly  realize  that  we  have  come  from  ocean  to  ocean 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Had  we  not  stopped  along  the  way  the 
rail  journey  would  have  cost  us  only  a  little  more  than  thirty-seven 
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hours'  time  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  greatest  of  South  American  cities 
to  Valparaiso,  the  greatest  South  American  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  population  numbers  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 
There  is  an  upper  city  on  the  hills  or  cerros  —  a  city  of  dwelling  houses, 
ranging  from  mansions  and  villas  to  shacks  and  adobe  huts.  There 
is  a  narrow  lower  city  between  the  cerros  and  the  sea  —  a  city  of  busi- 


—  AND   CITY   OF   VALPARAISO 


ness  buildings  and  banks,  hotels  and  shops,  warehouses  and  docks  for 
landing  freight.  The  amphitheater  filled  by  the  structures  of  these 
two  long  divisions  of  Valparaiso  curves  around  the  harbor  in  a  sweep 
of  several  miles.  The  harbor  is  enormous  in  extent  but  not  protected 
as  it  should  be  from  the  fury  of  the  winter  storms,  which  have  wrought 
fearful  havoc  here  from  time  to  time,  demolishing  the  quays  and 
wrecking  buildings  near  the  water  front.  But  Valparaiso  being  a 
Chilean  city  takes  her  annual  punishment  with  the  courage  of  a 
fighting  cock.  Chile  fears  neither  Nature's  furies  nor  the  forces  of 
her  foes.    Chile  is  to-day  the  dominating  power  of  the  western  coast  — 
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and  if  a  natty  little  navy  and  a  well-drilled  German-looking  army, 
animated  by  a  lighting  spirit  and  backed  by  a  nation  of  born  bel- 
ligerents count  for  anything  Chile  will  for  a  long  time  maintain 
her  present  prominence,  naval,  military,  and  political. 

The  Chileans 
know  how  to  han- 
dle modern  ships. 
The  English  agent 
of  the  English  firm 
which  built  and 
delivered  to  the 
Chilean  Govern- 
ment the  ships  of 
the  squadron  we  see 
at    anchor  in  the 
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naval  port,  told  me  that  even  the  old- 
t  of  those  vessels  is  in  as  perfect 
condition  to-day  as  if  it  had 
been  always  manned  by  the 
best  of  British  crews.     But 
though   the  crews   that 
have    fought    Chile's 
battles  have  been  native 
crews,  many  of  the  officers 
commanding  have  borne 
British  names.     The  finest 
monument  in  Valparaiso  is 
IB^    that   of  Admiral  Prat:  — 
among    the  greatest   and    most 
famous  names  in  Chilean  history 
are    O'Higgins,    Edwards,    Walker, 
MacKenna,  Ross,   Day,  and   Mac- 
Clure  and  other  names  that  one  would  look  for  in  the  story  of  Great 
Britain,  rather  than  of  Chile.     The  Irish,  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
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ha\'e  played  a  noble 
part  in  Chilean  hi3- 
tory.  Sons  of  those 
British  adventurers 
bearing  their  Irish, 
English  and  Scotch 
names  are  the  men 
who  are  to-day  rul- 
ing the  destinies  and 
shaping  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nation. 
But  they  do  this  as 
Chileans,  they  are  in 
no  sense  foreigners, 
they  are  patriotic 
sons  of  Spanish- 
speaking  mothers  — 
their  Christian  names 
all  have  a  Spanish 
ring  —  Carlos,  Juan, 
Eduardo  and  En- 
rique. 

The  best  hotel  in 
Valparaiso —  the 
Royal  —  is  managed 
b}'  a  German  —  who 
hails  from  Newark  in 
New  Jersey.  He  had 
just  signed  a  lease 
and  taken  over  the 
hotel  the  very  day 
before  the  earth- 
quake, which  occur- 
red only  four  months 
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TRuLLEy    CARS 


after  that  of   San   Francisco  —  in 
August,  1906.     It  was  an  ill-wind  that 
brought    him    much    good    fortune. 
The  Royal  Hotel  did  not  fall  —  it 
merely  rocked  and  settled  down  to 
business,  becoming  the  favorite  fash- 
ionable refuge  for  all  the  wealthy 
homeless  of   the  stricken  city. 
One  end  of  the  long,  narrow, 
crescent    city    suffered    but 
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slightly;   even  the  shanties 
on  the  hills  above  clung 
successfully  to  their 
precarious  sites 
during  the  dis- 
t  u  r  b  a  n  c  e  s  . 
But  the  other 
end  was  al- 
most utterly 
destroyed; 
buildings    were 
shattered  by  the 
successive     shocks 
and  the  wreckage  stood 
for  years  a  tragic  testimony 
of  the  great  catastrophe.  ^"""^  ™"  earthquake  of  1906 

Valparaiso  was  long  in  the  throes  of  reconstruction;  her  progress 
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A    SEASIDE    SUBURB 


was  not  as  rapid  as  that  of  San  Francisco  because  her  loss  was  the  more 
complete  and  due  not  to  lire  but  to  seismic  disturbance  only.  There 
were  no  earthquake  clauses  in  the  insurance  policies ;  she  could  collect 
nothing  for  the  rebuilding  of  her  structures. 
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It  was  in  Valparaiso  that  we  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  the  novel 
sensation  of  placing  our  street-car  fares  in  the  outstretched  hand 
that  was  not  a  rough,  repellant  and  doubtfully  clean  masculine  hand, 
but  the  soft,  fairly  well-kept  feminine  hand  that  is  supposed  to  rock 
the  cradle  and  thus  rule  the  world.  Women  are  employed  as  con- 
ductors on  the  trolley  cars  in  Chilean  cities.     They  are  called  cobra- 


THE  RACE  COURSE  AT  VINA  DEL  MAR 


doras  —  from  the  Spanish  verb  cobrar,  to  collect  —  in  the  sense  of 
collecting  money.  A  few  of  them  —  only  a  few  —  collect  smiles  with 
the  coins.  I  saw  one  really  pretty  one  —  but  she  looked  so  cross  I 
dared  not  ask  her  to  favor  us  by  posing  for  her  picture.  Most  of  the 
others  are  neither  so  old  as  to  be  unattractive  nor  so  attractive  as  to 
encourage  gentlemen  passengers  to  make  unnecessary  trips  —  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  fare.  While  on  dut\'  these  women 
conductors  wear  patent  leather  hats  with  broadish  brims,  and  natty 
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3   uniform  aprons  over  simple 
black  dresses. 

Santiago,  the  capital  city, 
the   "  conductorines  "  are 
older,  ununiformed,  and 
rather   frowsy    in    ap- 
pearance, but   they 
ring  up  fares  and  stop 
and  start  their  cars  as 
efficiently  as    their 
\T      more  pleasing  rivals  in 
^g/ggiS/g    ^he  seaport  city. 
^^^Kn     There  is  a  pretty,  restful 
9Pir      side  to  Valparaiso  life.     We 
*         fmd  it  at  the  famous  seaside 
suburb,  Vina  del   Mar,  only  a 
few    miles    away.     There  the  old 
families  who  own  all  that's  worth 
owning  in  Chile  —  from  the  Presidency  to  the  nitrate  fields  —  have 
their  superb  summer  villas.     It  is  our  privilege  to  be  received  in 
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one  of  those  splendid  private  palaces.  Lordly  simplicity,  combined 
with  simple  elegance  —  a  ball-room  of  exquisite  design  —  a  picture 
gallery  rich  in  old  masters,  but  these  merely  as  incidental  features  of 
an  ideal  home  where  French  is  spoken  as  in  Paris  —  where  English, 
when  there  are  English  speaking  guests,  seems  to  be  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  delightful  hostess  and  her  sons  and  daughters.  Yet  this  is  a 
Chilean  home  of  an  old  Chilean  family  —  a  family  blessed  with  great 
wealth  and  endowed  with  a  refinement  into  which  enter  the  elements 
of  all  that  is  most  admirable  in  the  English,  French  and  Spanish 
civilizations.  One  was  not  sure  on  leaving  the  estate  whether  the 
carriage  would  turn  into  Pall  Mall,  the  Champs-Elysees,  or  the  Puerta 
del  Sol.  It  turns  in  fact  toward  the  Race  Course  of  Vina  del  Mar, 
but  as  the  racing  season  is  already  ended  at  this  seaside  track  we  find 
the  grandstands  empty  and  the  paddock  unpeopled. 

From  Valparaiso  we  travel  up  into  the  interior  of  Chile  to  visit 
Santiago.  A  railway  journey  of  two  hours  lifts  us  again  into  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cordillera  where  from  ^jk  a  desert-like  region,  parched 
and  yellow,  we  may  look  up  at  ..^Hfc^     the   snowy   crests   of    the 
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THE   RAILWAY   STATION   AT   SANTIAGO 


Andes  blazing  with  the  deep  reflected  reds  cf  a  sun  that  is  sinking 
beyond  the  near  Pacific.  Chilean  sunsets  are  phenomenal:  they 
smite  our  eyes  with  effects  as  sudden  as  they  are  beautiful,  usually 
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DOWN    TOWN    IN    SANTIAGO 


catching  us  unawares.     By  the  time  we  reaUze  the  wonder  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sudden  burst  of  glory  —  it  is  gone !     We  are  hypnotized 
into  forgetf  ul- 
ness _     _        


WOMEN  COLLECT 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SANTIAGO 


of  duty.  The  sunsets  that  I  failed  to  photograph  in  Chile  would  make 
all  else  in  South  America  so  colorless  that  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well 
that  I  did  not  make  color  pictures  of  them.  But  my  duty  is  to  show 
you  the  sights  of  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  with  its  many  miles 
of  streets,  its  admirable  public  buildings  and  its  thousands  of  one-story 
dweUings  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  on  the  Pompeiian  plan — ^^with  a 
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patio  in  place  of  the  implu- 
vium  —  with  classic  pillars 
round  about  the  patio,  and 
the  equally  classic  palm 
tree  lending  its  note  of  ver- 
dant beauty  to  the  calm, 
cool  picture  of  the  average 
Chilean  home.  Beyond  the 
patio  the  stranger's  glance 
can  never  penetrate.  The 
Chilean  civilization  came 
from  Spain;  the  Spanish 
from  Arabia;  Arabia  origi- 
nated the  harem.  The 
South  American  home,  in 
spite  of  all  liberal  profes- 
sions, is  still  conducted  on 
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the  jealous  princi- 
ples of  the  harem 
minus  the  polyga- 
mous feature. 

"  I'm  simply 
homesick  to  sit 
down  in  a  cozy  cor- 
ner and  talk  to  a 
real  girl,"  sighed 
an  American  boy  to 
me,  as  we  strolled 
through  one  of  the 
many  arcades  of 
Santiago.  "They'll  let  you  stare  at  them  on  the  street  in  a  way  that 
would  get  us  knocked  down  up  in  the  States;  —  they'll  let  you  rubber 
just  as  rudely  as  you  like,  but  you  can't  get  acquainted  even  with 
the  homely  ones;  —  it's  against  the  foolish  old  rules,  according  to 
which  every  man  is  a  rascal  and  every  girl  a  helpless  silly  fool.     Take 
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me  back  to  the  land  of  real  boys  and  girls.  I'm  sick  of  staring  like 
a  masher,  and  yet  that's  the  only  way  that  we're  allowed  to  pay 
attention  to  the  girls  down  here."     And  how  they  do  stare  at  the 
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girls!  I  could  show  you  pictures  of  the  daily  "rubbering  bee,"  only 
the  staring  hour  comes  after  five  p.  m.  and  by  that  time  it  is  at  this 
season  too  dark  fgr  good  photography.  The  pretty  girls  in  their  best 
hats  and  frocks  appear  by  twos  and  threes  and  walk  around  the 
central  block  of  shops  which  front  on  four  of  the  best  down-town 
streets.  The  boys  and  men  line  up  along  the  curb,  feet  in  the  gutter, 
toes  to  the  curb-stone,  and  stare  at  the  passing  senoritas.     When 


DEPARTMENT    STORES 


every  inch  of  curb  frontage  is  occupied,  late-comers  take  positions 
with  their  backs  to  the  brightly  lighted  plate  glass  windows  of  the 
shops.  This  makes,  by  six  o'clock,  an  endless  double  row  of  rub- 
berers,  four  unbroken  blocks  of  staring  males;  —  and  between  these 
rows  of  rubberers  —  running  the  gauntlet  of  their  smiles  and  stares 
and  muttered  compliments  —  the  rubberees,  the  young  girls  and 
young  women  of  the  city's  best  families,  pass  and  pass  again  with- 
out a  side  glance  or  a  frown.  It's  funny  and  it's  i)itiful  —  yet  it's  the 
only  way  they  have  of  seeing  one  another,  unless  they  are  engaged:  — 
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l)ut  strange  to  say  it  all  ends  well  — 
in  happy  faithful  marriages.     The 
infrequency  of  divorce  and  infi- 
delity   would    seem    to    justify 
these   modified   Moorish  social 
customs  of  the  Spanish  race  in 
South  America. 

The  women  of  Santiago  are 
usually  robed  with  startling 
sombreness  and  uniformity. 
Our  first  impression 
is  that  the  costumes 
worn  by  the  majority 
of  the  fair  sex  in  this  bright 
and  smiling  city  must  be  a  kind 
of  uniform  imposed  upon  the  shop  girls  —  a  simple  gown  of  black 
with  a  black  shawl  about  the  head  and  shoulders.  But  those  who 
wear  this  dreary  dress  do  not  look  like  working  girls.  There  is  a 
silken  elegance  about  the  black  shrouds  worn  by  many  of  the  fair  dark 
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passers-by.  Nor  can  it  be  a  mourning 
dress  —  there  could  not  be  so  many 
orphaned  girls  or  widows  in  one  city. 
No,  it  is  simply  the  common  morning 
dress  worn  to  mass  every  morning  — 
and  worn  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  by  Chilean  women  of  all 
classes.  It  is  called  the  manto  —  and 
this  manto  worn  in  Chile  differs  from 
the  mantilla  worn  in  Spain.  It  is  not 
of  lace  like  the  mantilla;  it  is  of  black 
silk  or  other  black  material  according 
to  the  wearer's  means.     It  serves  both 
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as  a  headdress  and  a  shawl  and  when,  as  is  usual,  a  black  skirt  is 
worn,  the  funereal  impression  is  complete.  These  shrouded  women 
dwell  in  very  strict  seclusion.     As  we  have  already  learned,  the  old 
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rules    that    govern 
family  life  in  Spain 
prevail  in  Chile 
too.    Beyond  the 
patio  of  the  Chil- 
ean home  the 
stranger  rarely 
penetrates.    To 
study  family  life 
in   Santiago   the 
traveler    would 
have   to 
be 


THE    ARMY    OF    CHILE  — 


prepared  to  marry,  settle 
down  and  raise  a  family 
of  his  own;  —  and  by 
the  time  he  had  learned 
enough  to  talk  intelli- 
gently about  family  life 
he    would    have    learned 
that  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
discussed    at    all   with    anyone 
outside  the  familv. 
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But  we  may  talk  about  the  Chilean  army.  A  review  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Chile  is  as  good  as  a  trip  to  Berlin:  Teutonic  from  the  tip 
of  the  helmets  to  the  tooting 
of  the  band.  There  is  even 
a  German  expression  on  the 
faces ofthemen.  Theyhave 
been  dressed  by  Germans, 
and  while  they  may  fight  by 
German  rule  they  will  win 
with  Chilean  grit,  for  the 
common 
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people  of  this  Utile  nation  are  born  fighters:  —  their  fathers  were  the 
Spanish  conquistadores,  their  mothers  were  of  the  Araucanian  race  — 
a  native  people  never  really  conquered  by  the  invading  armies  of  an 
old  world. 

The  one  unique  sight  of  Santiago  is  the  Cerro  de  Santa  Lucia  — 
something  unique  in  the  way  of  a  city  park.  The  Cerro  was  once  a 
simple  natural  hill,  rising  in  unnatural  isolation  from  the  midst  of  the 


THE    HILL-PARK    OF    SANTA    LUCIA 


valley  plain  that  was  destined  to  become  the  site  of  Chile's  capital. 
Near  this  hill  the  Spanish  adventurer  Valdivia,  coming  from  Peru, 
founded  a  settlement  and  called  it  Santiago  —  in  honor  of  St.  James  — 
for  Saint  lago  is  the  Spanish  name  of  the  saint  whom  we  call  James. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  was  1 541 .  In  that  same  year  other  daring 
Spaniards  reached  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  saw  the  Moki 
Villages  set  on  high  mesas  in  the  deserts  of  our  own  Southwest.  The 
settlement  grew  to  a  town;  the  town  became  a  city,  spreading  at  the 
base  of  Santa  Lucia's  hill,  and  finally  in  the  early  seventies  of  the 
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NEAR  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  CERRO 

nineteenth  century  the  hill  was 
transformed  into  a  splendid 
hanging  garden  rivaling  the 
Babylonian  gardens  in  the  air, 
which  were  num- 
bered among  the 
'       seven  wonders  of 
^^'^"  the  ancient  world. 

Climbing  the  hill 
is    like    wander- 
ing   skyward 
through  an 
architec- 
tural   and 
scenic    won- 
derland.   We 
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pass  through  rocky  ravines  and 
sylvan  dells,  from  classic 
temples  to  quaint  little 
chapels,  and  at  last, 
having  resisted  the 
temptations  of  the 
cafe  on  the  terrace 
and  the  restau- 
rant near  the  sum- 
mit, we  are  rewarded 
by  a  superb  panorama 
of  the  city  and  the  Andes,  \^ 
unfolded  to  us  as  we  stand 
in  the  lookout  pavilion  on  the 
peak  of  this  peculiar  park.  What  sunsets  we  enjoyed  from  the 
summit  of  this  Cerro  de  Santa  Lucia!  Thence  we  could  scan  the 
awe-inspiring  skyline  of  the  Cordillera  for  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  —  peak  after  peak,  all  over  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  height, 
some  rising  more  than  twenty-three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea! 
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ON   THE  TRANSANDINO  LINE  IN    JUNE 


Santiago,  which  Hes  at  our  feet,  has  become  a  city  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  souls.  That  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country.  There  are  only  about  three  million 
inhabitants  in  all  Chile  —  the  entire  republic  is  less  important  nu- 
merically than  the  City  of  New  York.  Yet  Chile  is  a  large  country, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south  —  but  only 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  width  —  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  Andes  and  the  sea.  Beyond  that  barrier  of  the  Cordillera 
lies  Argentina,  whence  we  came,  and  to  which  we  must  now  return  be- 
fore the  winter  blizzards  block  the  way.  Already  one  fearful  mountain 
storm  or  temporal  has  been  reported.  Trains  have  been  stalled  near 
the  pass  for  several  days  —  but  the  line  is  again  open  and  we  must  take 
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advantage  of  perhaps  the  last  chance  to  get  back  to  Argentina  before 
the  winter  closes  permanently  every  a\'enue  of  escape  across  the  Andes. 
As  our  brave  little  Transandino  train  climbs  the  fatiguing  grades 
we  enjoy  plunging  views  into  the  abysmal  valleys.  We  search  out, 
there  in  the  depths,  the  Hne  over  which  our  train  passed  an  hour  before. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  awful  climb  —  the  ceaseless  effort  of  the  engine 
in  lifting  us  along  the  faces  of  these  fearful  cliffs  —  along  the  track 
which  yesterday  was  snowbound  and  impassable.     We  look  down 


LAS   CUEVA.S   AND   THE    USPALLATA   PASS    3OOO   FEET   ABOVE 

upon  the  zigzags  of  the  old  coach  road,  winding  its  agonized  way  up 
tlirough  the  cruel  valleys  and  we  think  of  all  the  human  courage  and 
endurance  and  all  the  animal  pluck  and  suffering  that  the  old  coach 
line  of  communication  must  have  cost.  But  last  and  loveliest  of  the 
vistas  unfolded  to  us  on  the  Chilean  slope  we  see,  in  all  the  beauty  of 
its  winter  majesty,  the  Lagoon  of  the  Inca  —  the  peerless  scenic  gem 
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of  this  transcontinental  tour.  It  lies  but  a  few  paces  from  the  tunnel 
into  which  our  train  at  last  gropes  on  its  hesitating  way.  About  four 
miles  of  darkness  intervenes  between  our  last  glimpse  of  the  wintry  soli- 
tudes of  the  Chilean  highlands  and  our  first  glimpse  of  the  blinding 
whiteness  of  the  snows  that  clothe  the  slopes  that  rise  above  Las  Cue  vas, 
the  first  and  last  station  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  As  the  train  in 
which  we  have  toiled  up  from  Chile  rolls  cautiously  down  the  incline 
through  the  valleys  of  Argentina,  our  thoughts  cHmb  to  the  crest  of 
the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  to  the  Uspallata  Pass,  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  highest  station  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  where  stands  that  guardian  figure  of  the  Christo  Redentor, 
with  cross  and  hand  upraised,  to  bless  the  two  young  nations  whose 
boundaries  meet  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  highest  range  of  mountains 
in  the  western  world. 
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THE   SOUTH    AMERICAN 
NIAGARA 

First  place  among  the  greater  catar- 
acts of  the  New  World  must  now  be 
given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Iguassii  on 
the  borderland  between  Southern  Brazil 
and  the  Territory  of  Misiones  in  North- 
ern Argentina.  Few  are  the  travelers 
who  have  penetrated  the  dense  green 
wilderness  in  the  heart  of  which  this 
South  American  Niagara  is  hidden. 

Although  difficult  of  access  the  Igu- 
assu  may  be  reached  without  risk  and 
with  increasing  comfort  as  the  passing  \oO\J 
years  bring  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
nearer  and  nearer  to  what  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  world's  most  fam- 
ous scenic  sights. 
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TO  THE  CATARACTS 
OF  THE  IGUASSU 

NIAGARA,  once  regarded  as  the  grandest  spectacle  of  its  kind 
in  all  the  world,  now  takes  third  place  among  great  cataracts. 
Surpassing  Niagara  in  grandeur  and  in  beauty  are  two  greater 
cataracts  more  recently  discovered:  one  in  Africa  —  the  Victoria 
Falls  of  the  Zambezi  River,  and  one  in  South  America  —  the  cataracts 
of  the  Rio  Iguassu,  a  tropic  river  forming  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Which  of  these  deserves  the  title  of  the 
greatest  of  all  cataracts  is  a  debatable  question.  That  both  of  them 
take  rank  before  Niagara  must  be  admitted  even  by  the  most  loyal 
champion  of  North  America.     Both  surpass  Niagara  in  height,  in 
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beauty  of  setting,  in  impressiveness,  and  in  the  colorful  variety  of 
their  surroundings. 

Niagara's  waters  fall  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet :  the  greatest 
plunge  of  the  Zambezi  cataracts  is  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet;  that  of  the  Iguassu,  two  hundred  and  fifteen.     It  may  be  said 

without    fear    of    contradiction 

cataracts  of   the 

assu  are  supreme 

among  the  many 

superb   water 

spectacles    of 

the  new  world. 

In  point  of 

accessibility 

Niagara  is  un- 

r 

rivaled.     The 
traveler  may  view 

passing  a 
"frigorifico" 
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A    FOUR  HOUR    RIVER    VOYAGE    IN    SLEEPING    CARS 


Niagara  Falls  from  his  pillow  in  a  Pullman  berth.  The  Victoria 
Falls  of  the  great  African  Zambezi  may  now  be  reached  by  rail  from 
Cape  Town  and  will  soon  become  the  most  alluring  advertising  feature 
of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line. 

The  Iguassu  lies  far  from  the  haunts  and  highways  of  modern  man. 
The  photographs  that  fill  these  pages  and  the  cinematographic  films 
that  revealed  the  South  American  Niagara  upon  my  screen  cost  us 

twenty-seven  days  of  strenuous  travel  and 
precarious  toil.     Never  did  a  destina- 
tion appear  more  elusive  than  the 
Iguassu  appeared  to  us  —  four 
English    and     two    American 
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travelers  determined  to  "dis- 
cover" the  falls,  but  unable  to 
get  any  really  definite  informa- 
tion about  them  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Some  people  had  told  us  we 
could  do  the  Iguassu  trip  easily 
in  fourteen  days;  others  said  two 
or  three  months  would  be  the 
time  required.  Some  said  that 
the  mosquitoes  would  eat  us 
alive  and  that  the  tropic  heat 
would  prove  deadly;  others  said 
that  we  should  surely  die  of  cold. 
One  man  assured  me  that  the 
trip  would  cost  five  hundred  dol- 
lars gold;  another  said  that  his 
stenographer  had  spent  an 
economical  vacation  at  the  falls. 
We  resolved  ourselves  into 
the  Anglo-American    ''Missouri 
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TREKKERS 


Society"  and  started  out  prepared 
to   let    the    railway  and    the    river 
steamboat  people  "show  us"  how 
much  they  didn't  know  about  the 
country    traversed    by    their    lines. 
We  were  able  on  our  return  to  report 
to  them  that  their  advertising  fold- 
ers, with  outlines  of  the  tour,  giving 
hours  of  arrival  and  departure  and 
details  about  rail  and  boat  connec- 
tions all  set  down  in  clearest  black 
and    white,    represented    the    best 
"comic    literature"    that    we    had 
ever  perused.     In  other  words,  those 
folders   were   a   joke.     Nothing   happened   as    therein 
promised  and  predicted.     What  happened  was  never  on  the 
gram  —  and   therefore  doubly  interesting  and  amusing  —  at 
to  those  of  us  who  carried  the  spirit  of  the  real  traveler  into  the 
incognita  of  the  Upper  Parana. 

The  start,  however,  was  very  promising.    The  sleeping-car 
in  which  we  made  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  northward 
Buenos  Aires  to  Concordia  was  the  best  equipped  that  we  had 
in  Argentina.     One  interesting  feature  of  the  run  was  a  four- 
ferry  trans- 
f  e  r    from 
port  to  port 
on  the  Pa- 
rana River. 
An  all-steel 


pro- 
least 
terra 

train 

from 

seen 

hour 


IN   THE 
TERRITORY   OF   MISIONES 
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A  "town"  consisting  of  one  freigbt  car 


car-ferry  took  the  entire  train  aboard 
and  bore  it  grandly  up  the  majes- 
tic river  for  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dred  miles.     We   saw   along 
the    banks    several    of    the 
huge    "fi'igorificos,"    where 
the  famous  frozen  beef  of 
Argentina  is  prepared  for 
export.    Beyond  Concordia 
a    new    railway  carries   us, 
wilii  many  delays   and   un 
certain-     ^^      ties,    across   a 
very      '^^^        Jik   raw,    new 
look-    ^^y^  ^M^  ing    country 


The 


-cen- 


TUE    BKIII-H    I'll  N    IP    THE    COUNTRY 
AND    PLANT  TREES 


ery    is  —  well,    it   is    "Pampa- 

esque"  —  the  same  straight 

horizon  we  saw  in  journeying 

westward  to  the  Andes  now 

parallels  our   journey   to 

the  north:    no   trees; 
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nothing  but  telegraph  poles.  One  novel  detail  only  —  the  innumerable 
nests  built  of  mud  by  the  ovenbird  on  nearly  every  telegraph  pole 
along  the  entire  line.  Where  the  ovenbird  built  its  nests  before  the 
telegraph  poles  grew  from  this  treeless  Pampa  is  a  puzzle!     The  bird 
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who  is  architect  and  con- 
houses   is   so   industrious 
builds   more  mansions   in 
air  than  he  intends  to  occupy. 
Many  a  well-made  nest  re- 
mains to  let  throughout 
the  mating  season.    It's 
the  old  story  in  Argen- 
tina —  lack   of  popula- 
tion —  need    of    immi- 
gration —  hopefulness 
and   building    for  the 
future  —  even    by    the 
birds.     Yes,  the  inhabi- 
tants of    these  sparsely 
peopled     provinces     of 
Entre  Rios  and  Corri- 
entes  are  looking  forward  — 
or  rather  they  are  letting  the 
English  railway  men  do  the  looking  forward  for 


tractor  for  those  ovenlike  adobe 
that     h 


THE    PLAZA    IN 
POSADAS 

them.  We  met  one 
of  these  benefac- 
tors of  posterity, 
Mclnnis,  the  roly- 
poly  Scotchman, 
whose  life-work  for 
the  present  con- 
sists in  planting 
trees  here  in  the 
treeless  Pampa,  in 
the  back  yards  of 
the  still  non-exist- 
ent railway  sta- 
tions of  the  future. 
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HOTEL  COMPORTS 


THE  MERRY  MOZO 


Take  the  British  and  their  enterprise 
out  of  Argentina  and  the  country  could 
not  recover  from  the  blow  in  twenty- 
years.  Without  British  capital  and  Brit- 
ish bossing  these  railway  lines  that  creep 
across  this  empty-looking  land  would  not 
get  built  —  at  least,  not  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come.  Where  the  lonely  Briton 
leads  the  way  and  breaks  a  trail,  the 
German  follows,  with  his  family,  to  peo- 
ple the  empty  land;  so         -^^ ■■■nii _  ..„^_ 

that    the    Briton's 
trail  becomes  in 
time  a  high- 


way—  and   the   toll    paid   on   these 
South  American  highways  swells 
the  well-earned  dividends  of  the 
farsighted  investors  far  away 
in  London.    The  demand  for 


shines; 
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returns  on  British  capital  has  been,  in  one  sense,  the  making  of  the 
Argentine  Repubhc.  We  are  now  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones,  a 
region  where  the  making  is  not  yet  done;  we  are  on  the  frontier 
of  a  primitive  Argentina  which  is  ever  receding  before  the  ad- 
vance of  British  capital  and  enterprise. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Territory 
of  Misiones  is  Posadas,  a  grow- 
ing river  port  on  the  Upper 
Parana.     The  pictures  give 
an  idea  of  the  streets,  the 
plaza,  the  hotel,  and  the 
people  of  the  place.     The 
most  impressive  sign  of 
the  progress  of  Posadas 
is  a  big  department  store 
owned    by  a  Frenchman 
from  the  Basque  provinces 
in  the  Pyrenees  who  was  one 
of   the    pioneers   of   this 


GAUCHOS    OF    MISIONES 
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region.     His  fortune  in  stores  and  lands 
river  boats  is  estimated  at  fifteen  million 
dollars. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Parana 
lies  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  —  that 
inland  nation  whose  history  has  been 
so  pitifully  tragic,  so  tragically  pitiful. 


THK    BIG    STORE    OF    POSADAS 


The  Paraguayans  had  just  finished  killing  off  the  leaders  of  their 
latest  revolution  a  few  weeks  before  we  touched  this  corner  of  their 
most  distressful  country.  The  red-handed  President  v.ho  had  won 
the  presidency  in  a  red-handed  way,  and  had  just  put  down  the 
red-handed  revolutionists  who  had  helpccl  him  reach  the  presidential 
chair,  was  shortly  afterwards  deposed  b\-  his  own  cabinet  and  invited 
''please  to  go  away."  He  said  he  would  go  quietly  —  on  three  con- 
ditions.    The  conditions  were  granted.     They  were  amazing.     He 
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was  to  be  sent  by  the  government  that  would 
not  tolerate  him  at  home  as  its  diplomatic 
representative  at  the  court  of  some  first- 
class  European  power.  His  property  was 
not  to  be  confiscated,  and  on  his  return 
from  abroad  he  was  to  be  regularly  and 
legally  re-elected  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic! When 


AN   ORPHAN 


he  left 
Asun- 
cion, the 
capital,  he  was 
followed    to   the 
pier  by  a  crowd  yelling,  "Assas- 
sin! murderer!"  and  yet  he  had 
in  his  pocket  the  promise  of  the 
presidency  at  the  next  election. 
I  have  since  learned  that  he  got 
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as  far  as  Buenos  Aires  where  he  decided  that 
he  did  not  care  to  wait  so  long 
for  his  next  term  of  office  to 
begin.     So  back  he  came  to 
^    Paraguay.     He    raised    a 
small  army.     Being,  after 
all,  the  best  man  of  a  bad 
lot,  he  would  have  won  back 
the  dictatorship  had 
he  not  been  killed  in 
a  pitched  battle  with 
the  little  army  of 
the  new  government. 
The  mass  of  the  male 
population  is  killed  off  regularly  every 
generation.     Paraguay  is  a  land  of  widows 
and  attractive  spinsters,  who  are  unmarried  only  because  there  are 
not  men  enough  to  go  around. 

We  had  been  told  to  be  very  careful  when  visiting  the  little  Para- 
guayan port  of  Villa  Encarnacion,  across  the  river  from  Posadas, 
not  to  wander  far  from  the  landing,  for  fear  of  being  carried  off  and 
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wedded  forcibly  against  our  will.  We  thought  this  was  all  said  in 
jest.  But  our  first  experience  on  shore  was  an  invitation  from  the 
widowed  mother  of  six  fatherless  daughters  to  enter  their  humble  home 
and  "  Toniar  mate'' —  that  is  to  take  a  sip  of  Paraguayan  tea.  Wise 
mothers  never  overlook  an  opportunity.     It  might  just  haj^pen  that 
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the  black  eyes  of  one  or  another  of  the  six  senoritas 

might  do  their  work  and  win  a  son-in-law  for  a 

family,  the  personnel  of  which  is  now  hopelessly 

feminine.     The   Paraguayan    greeting   to   the 

stranger  is  usually,  "Will   you   take  mate?'' 

We  jump  ?t  the  chance  to  try  it.     We  are 

inclined  to  jump  again  when  it  is  served.     They 

bring  the  male,  which  is  the  gourd  that  gives 

its  name  to  the  beverage.     It  contains  a  hot 

"•■^•'    infusion  of  the  yerba  mate,  which  is  sipped 


SIPPING 
VERBA    MAXf; 
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through  a  long  filtcr-lube  of  silver.     The  same  gourd  and  the  same 

bombilla  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  lip  to  lip.     The  custom 

is  kindly,  if  not  iiniling,  and  the  drink  seems  hot  enough  to  sterilize 

the  tuhe  and  to  scald  the  roof  of  the  unaccustomed 

mouth.  This  .JK  "^       verba,  or  herb,  grows  wild  on 

forests  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  The  leaves 
and  finer  twigs  of 
that  tree  are  gath- 
ered, chopped, 
fired  slightly, 
packed  in  sacks  or 
skins  and  shipped 
by  the  millions  of 
pounds  to  satisfy 
the  craving  of  twen- 
ty million  drinkers 
of  a  tonic  beverage  that 
cheers  and  strengthens  and 
gives  wonderful  endurance  to  the 
worker  and  yet  leaves  absolutely  no  ill  effects.  It  may  be  drunk 
freely,  and  is  drunk  to  excess;  and  yet  no  harm,  nothing  but  good 
health  and  increased  vigor,  come  with  the  use  of  yerba  mate.  There's 
millions  in  it  for  the  man  who  can 
like  it  in  the  States  —  but  there's 
dil]ficulty:  the  first  sip  settles  it  —  i 
tastes  like  very  bad  boiled  hay. 

At  last  we  learn  of  the  be- 
lated arrival  of   the  river  boat 
for  which  we  have  waited  four 
days  at  Posadas  and  on  which 
we  must  now  spend  four  days 
more  ascending  the  Upper  Pa- 
rana.    The  river  voyage  of  three 

NOT    INTERESTED 
IN    THE    SCENERY 


PUFFING    PARAGUAYAN    PERFECTOS 
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hundred  miles  is  like  cruising 
along  a  canal  cut  through  a  bam- 
boo grove.  Other  tropic  trees 
crowd  every  available  inch  of  the 
impenetrable  shores,  but  the  bam- 
boos are  the  trees  that  will  be  best 
remembered.     They  rise  in  beau- 


MAN    AND    BOY 


OF    THE    GUAQUI    TRIBE 


tiful  bouquets  like  clumps  of 
lovely  grasses  —  which  indeed 
they  are,  for  science  tells  that  the 
bamboo  is  a  grass  and  not  a  tree. 
The  timber  wealth  of  this  re- 
gion is  incalculable,  but  the  forest 
treasures  t^^  havenotyet 
?*?*»»     been  more 

than  sampled.     We  saw  acres  of  samples  drift- 
ing down  stream  in  the  form  of  rafts.     Cer- 
tain wood,  notably  the  quebracho,  is  so  heavy 
that  it  will  not  float.     A  log  of  it  sinks 
like  a  bar  of  iron  unless  supported 
by  an  under  raft  of  lighter  and 
more  buoyant  wood. 

To  reach  Puerto  Aguirre,  at 
which  tourists  for  the  Iguassii 
must  disembark,  our  steamer 
turns  aside  from  the  Parana  and 
runs  a  mile  or  less  up  a  tributary 


PRIMITIVE    SONS    OF    THE    FORESTS  OF 
PARAGUAY  AND    THEIR    PROTECTOR 
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STJNSET   ON   THE    PARAGUAYAN    SHORE 


stream  which  is  the  Iguassii  itself,  down  which 
the  waters  from  the  cataracts  make  their  way 
to  the  larger  river. 

The  "Grand  Hotel  del  Iguassii"  was  ^ 
a  disappointment.     The  proprietor  said 
that  it  was  "in  liquidation."     Whenever   |!^-j^ 
anyone  fell  through  the  broken-down  front 
steps,    he   chuckled    ^' liquid ac ion,"   as   if 
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MEETING  OF  THE  IGLASSU  AND  THE  UPPER  PARANA.   SHORES  OF  PARAGUAY  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 

BRAZIL  ON  THE  RIGHT,  ARGENTINA  ON  THE  LEFT 

the  incident  consoled  him  for  the  money  he  had  lost  in  the  thank- 
less task  of  providing  comforts,  or  what  he  thinks  are  comforts,  for 
travelers  who  never,  never  come.  The  total  of  tourists  who  have  thus 
far  visited  the 
cataracts   is   a 


DON  LEANDRO  ARRECHEA  AND  HIS  GRAND  HOTEL  AT 
PUERTO  AGUIRRE 
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EN    ROUTE    FOR    THE    CATARACTS 


mere  handful  —  a  meager  hundred  or  two  each  year.  No  wonder  Don 
Leandro  Arrechea  has  become  a  sort  of  quizzical  misanthrope,  and 
that  he  chuckles  "liquidacion"  when  his  tourists  skin  their  shins  on 


ALONG    THE    PIKADE 
THROUGH    THE    TROPIC 
rOREST 


^ 
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his  front  steps.     Sometimes  the  river  rises  to  the  level  of  his  ver- 
anda.    In  1905  the  hotel  was  visibly  in  liquidation:    the  water  then 
stood  five  feet  deep  in  his  dining  room,  the  river  having  risen  sud- 
denly about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet! 

Don  Leandro  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  transportation  system.     He 
has  twenty  mules  to  feed 
and   thirteen   miles 
of  trail   through  a 
tropic    forest    to 
keep    clear — a 
never-ending,  hope- 
less proposition.    So 
vigorous  is  the  veg- 
etation   that,    left    to 


mi«M£j!Ui!&  llW.!i".*",..'J.  '■ 


THE    '"hotel" 


itself,  it  would  choke  the 
trail  or  pikade  in  three 
months'  time,  and  oblit-     b 


YOU    BRING    YOUR    OWN    FOOD 

erate  all  signs  of  it  in  six.  This 
pikade  was  cut  at  the  expense  of 
Senorita  Aguirre,  who  is  the 
Helen  Gould  of  South  America; 
her  purse  always  open  for  any 
really  worthy  cause.     She  felt 


YOD    REGISTER  WITH   A  TACK    HAM  Mil; 
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'¥ 


j^^ 


FIRST    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    FALLS    FROM    THE    HOTEL 


it  her  patriotic  duty  to  open  a  way  to  the  greatest  natural  marvel 
of  Argentina,  at  one  time  almost  inaccessible.  We  blessed  her  gener- 
osity for  the  thirteen  long  lovely  miles  of  this  exquisite  avenue.  We 
rode  as  through  an  endless  tropical  conservatory,  attended  by  a  troop 
of  gorgeous  butterflies  that  formed  halos  of  colored  glory  round  our 

heads.     It  was  a  ride  to  be  remembered  —  the 
leasure  of  it  enhanced  by  the  thought 
that  we  did  not  have  to  travel  in  Don 
Leandro's  coach  and  six,  in  which  our 
fellow  touristas  elected  to  make  the 
pilgrimage.    We  let  the  lumbering 
coche  rattle   on   ahead.     We  fol- 
lowed in  the  saddle  at  a  walk  in 
the  silence  of  the  orchid-laden  for- 
est—  with  our  faithful  butterflies 
winging  with  us  like  a  kaleidoscopic 


TELEPHOTO    GLIMPSE 

OF    THE    DESERTED    CABIN 

ON    THE    BRAZILIAN    SIDE 

OF    THE    CANYON 
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cloud.  It  was  a  charming  preparation  for  the  glorious  scenes  that 
rewarded  our  wanderings.  At  last  we  come  to  the  hotel  —  Don 
Leandro's  annex  that  overlooks  the  falls,  but  with  a  remoteness 
from  them  that  is  disappointing.  You  must  not  judge  the  Iguassu 
at  the  first  glance.  To  travelers  who  go  no  nearer  than  their  com- 
fort and  their  safety  counsel,  the  Iguassu  offers  no  thrill  —  nothing 


i  ,«-v 


-  ^M  ., 


r,».*?SuS«S?=^" 


iwwji  Miiiiiiiiiiiijiigl 


sfr'*'  n      ^a— *^y  ^^ 


3*    . 


LOOKIMr,    irp    THE    nOROE    TOWARD    THE    ORKAT    FALLS 

but  a  pretty  view  of  a  very  distant  waterfall.  Therefore,  sus- 
pending judgment,  we  enter  the  hotel  and  register.  That  is,  we  tack, 
our  cards  upon  the  wooden  wall.  Lucky  that  tourists  do  not  arrive 
at  night  —  they  could  not  register  without  waking  all  the  other 
guests.  Then  we  pick  out  camp  beds  and  make  ourselves  at  home  in 
the  men's  common  room;  there's  another  common  room  for  women  on 
the  other  side  of  the  intervening  dining  room;  there's  a  kitchen  in  a 
shanty  behind  the  house.     It  never  occurred  to  Don  Leandro,  who 
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has  himself  brought  the  twelve  tourists  here  to-day,  that  they  might 
want  to  eat  and  drink  during  their  stay.  He  has  brought  no  bread,  no 
meat,  no  beer,  no  wine  —  never  thought  of  it  —  no  wonder  both 
hotels  are  in  ^' liquidacionr'  Happily  we  have  all  brought  canned 
food  of  some  kind  and  there's  no  lack  of  fresh  cool  water  from  the 
falls  —  the  lesser  ones  so  near  the  hotel  that  every  evening  we  washed 


THE    ARGENTINE    FALLS 


the  films  we  had  developed  in  the  eddying  pools  upon  the  brink.  But 
the  grander  falls  are  so  far  away  as  to  give  us  a  first  shock  of  dis- 
appointment. We  realize  at  once  that  to  see  the  Iguassii  Falls  at 
close  range  and  to  make  ''closeups"  of  them  will  be  the  task  of  many 
days  and  call  for  much  rough  work. 

We  spent  eight  never-to-be-forgotten  days  in  photographing  the 
falls  from  the  many  hard-won  points  of  view  to  which  we  found  or 
forced  our  way.     Think  not,  O  Reader!  as  you  turn  these  pages  and 
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thus  skip    rapidly  and 
easily  from  one  point  of 
vantage  to  another,  that 
we  tripped  gaily  on  like 
tourists    at    Niagara, 
along    well-laid    gravel 
paths,   over  artistic 
bridges,  and   up  and 
down  long  flights  of  re- 
assuringly  con- 
structed steps.  At 
the  time  of  our 
visit    to    the 
Iguassu  prac- 
tically   noth- 
ing  had    been 
done   to  make 
the  cataracts 
accessible.  One 
rough  path,  called 
)y  Don  Leandro  and  his 
two  native  Indian  guides.     It  leads  from  the  hotel  down  into  a  spray- 


DRYING    OUR    FILMS 

the  "Primer  Paseo,"  had  been  laid  out 


A\    ARl.LMlM 
ARTIST 
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THE    BOSSETTI   CASCADL 


from  the  falls  on  the  Bra- 
zilian bank.     There  are,  in 
fact,   three  distinct  and 
widely  separated   series  of 
cataracts  over  which  the 
waters  of  the  widened  river 
pour  into  three  distinct  and 
widely  separated  amphithea- 
ters.    During  the  season 
of   high  water   these   three 
Niagaras  almost  become 


swept  gorge  pass- 
ing below  the 
beautiful  Bossetti 
Fall  and  brings  us 
to  the  rocky  river 
shore  in  the  side 
canyon  along 
which  we  may 
scramble  to  the 
point  where  the 
waters  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Falls  join 
the  greater  flood 
that  comes  pour- 
ing down  the  main 
gorge 


WHERE    WE    WASHED 
OUR    FILMS 
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CLEARING     \    WAV    FOR 
THE    CAMERA 


one.     Hundreds  of  minor  falls  leap  into  transi- 
tory existence  and  the  full  two  and  a  half 
)>,    miles  of  the  curiously  indented  brink  is 
alive  with  the  roar  of  rushmg  waters. 
During   the   dry  season    these  minor 
cascades  disappear  —  the  greater  ones 
decrease  in  volume,    the   three  main 
cataracts  draw  in  and  seem   to  fold 
their  watery  wings  closely  about  them, 
and  thus  each  for  a  lime  shrinks  out  of 
touch  with  the  others  and  the  Iguassu  is  no 
longer   one    great    sight,   but   a    trio   of   great 
sights,   each  in  itself   well    worth    the   time  and 


THE    ARGENTINE   FALLS   MAKE   TWO   DISTINCT   LEAPS 
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trouljle  devoted  to  the  journey  hither.     We 
come  at  just  the  right  season.     When  the 
river  is  in  full  flood  no  one  can  possibly 
reach  the  finest  points  of  view:  they  are 
then    isolated    by    the    risen    waters. 
When  the  river  slackens  its  flow  under 
the  influence  of  the  dry  season  many 
splendid  points  of  view  are  made  ac- 
cessible, at  least  to  the  daring  traveler; 
but  when  he  reaches  them  he  wfll  find       ■ 
that  the  insufficiency  of  the  flow  robs  the 
picture  of  so  much  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty 
that  his  toil  has  been  almost  in  vain.     We  found 


TUE  OTHER  SIDE  OF 
THE  "hotel" 


THE  TOTAL  DESCENT  IS  215  FEET 
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the  waters  neither 
in  full  flood  nor  at 
the  lowest  stage. 
The  Iguassu  was  at 
its  best.  There  was 
enough  water  com- 
ing over  all  the  falls 
to  give  them  their 
full  grandeur  and 
nobility;  there  was 
not  so  much  as 
to  effect  that  par- 
tial  inundation 
of  the  finer  van- 
tage points,  and 
thus  we  found  it 
possible  to  see  and 


SHACKS    OF    THE    TWO    INDIAN    GUIDES 


THE  ONLY 

CRAFT  ABOVE  THE  FALLS 
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to  photograph  the  roaring  cataracts,  the 
graceful  cascades,  and  the  ethereal 
minor  falls  from  the  right  angle  at 
the  right  time  and  usually  with 
a  fair  assurance  of  success. 
,  The  coloring  of  the  Iguassu  is 
wonderful.  The  rocks  are  of 
N  a  rich  chocolate  brown,  framed 
by  all  the  deep  and  gorgeous 
greens  of  an  almost  equatorial 
forest./  But  to  reproduce  the 
scene  in  form  and  color  only  is  to  fail 
to  convey  the  spirit  of  the  falls.  Pic- 
tures in  black  and  white  printed  on  paper, 
and  even  pictures  that  glow  with  light 
and  color  on  the  screen,  are  but  still  dead  reflections  of  a  scene 
of    overwhelming    life    and    energy    expressed    in     -L  terms  of 

motion.     In  the  matter  of  motion    _  pictures  we.    JKfa^       made 


THE    SWIFT    BUT    PLACID    RIVER 


TWO    MILES    ABOVE    THE 
CATARACTS 
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assurance  doubly  sure 
l)y  developing  upon  the 
spot.  Each  night,  after 
a  hard  day  of  picture- 
making,  the  indefati- 
gable Depue  would  set 
to  work  with  his  de- 
veloping machine  and 
his  tanks,  bottles,  and 
chemicals,  set  out  in  the 
moonlight  on  a  tiny 
island  in  the  stream 
just  above  the  cascade 
nearest  to  the  shanty 
where  we  lodged. 
There  was  no  lack  of 
cool,  clean,  flowing 
water  for  the  washing 
of  the  films.  A  port- 
able rack  facilitated 


WORKING    OUR    WAY    TOWARD    THE    BRINK 
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THE    THREE    MUSKETEERS 


ON    THE   SHELF    BETWEEN   THE    UPPER    AND   LOWER   LEAPS 
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the  drying  of  the  long  strips  of  negative  so  that  when  we  left  this  re- 
mote spot  and  started  back  toward  civilization  we  had  stowed  in  our 
kit,  neatly  reeled  and  tightly  sealed,  a  fifteen-hundred-foot  film  record 
of  the  sights  that  we  had  seen  in  the  course  of  our  eight  days  of 
scrambling  over  rocks,  canoeing  through  rapids,  creeping  out  to  the 


LOS    TRES    MOSQUETEROS 

edge  of  misty  precipices,  and  wading  waist  deep  from  isle  to  isle 
across  the  rushing  channels  of  the  Upper  Iguassu. 

We  first  explored  the  canyon  below  and  the  rim  above  the  "Saltos 
Argentinos,"  which  make  a  double  plunge  —  two  leaps  of  nearly  ecjual 
height  —  into  the  first  of  the  three  amphitheaters.  The  total  descent 
of  the  waters  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  So  dense  is  the  vegeta- 
tion—  the  tough  undergrowth  called  "monte'^ — that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  cut  windows  in  it,  through  which  to  point  our  lenses  at  the 
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falls.  We  lilcrally 
created  points  of 
view  by  chopping 
and  cutting  and 
clearing  away 
great    masses    of 


this 


monte. 


which  in  many 
places  covers  the 
canyon  rim  and 
cuts  off  all  view  of 
the  sights  we  have 
come  to  see.  The 
falls  of  the  second 
or  middle  amphi- 
theater are  not  to 
be  seen  from  any 
.point  easily  reach- 
able on  foot.  We 
must  go  in  two 
dug-out  canoes  — 
the  only  craft  on 
the  upper  river  — 
for  several  miles 


THE    CANYON    OF    THE    IGUASStJ 


along  the  swift,  calm  chan- 
nels, through  the  tropic 
archipelago    above 
the  falls  and,  land- 
ing on  one  island, 
work   our   way  ; 
through   the  thick 
tropic  growth  across 
that   island;   then 
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wade  waist  deep  to  a  smaller  island  near  the  brink  whence  at  last, 
gazing  down  through  a  window  cut  in  the  cruel  green  tangle,  we  see 
that  grandiose  and  graceful  crescent  cataract  called  "The  Three 
Musketeers."  At  low  water  they  are  three;  at  high  water  they  are 
_^ one.     We  remember 

Ifci^^^^  the   device  of    Dumas' 

^^H^^^**'"'*^H| "  *  ^K'"^^BBB|       world-famous     three 

musketeers,    ''One    for 
all,  all  for  one."    These 
liciuid  musketeers  leap 
one  hundred  feet  to  rest 
I     upon    a    broad,   rough, 
rocky  ledge  be- 
fore making  a 
second    leap 
of   another 


GUIDING  THE   GUIDES 
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FROM    ISLE    TO    ISLE- 


hundred  feet  into  the  great  gorge  of  the  main  stream.  We  lower 
ourselves  down  steep  declivities,  holding  to  creeping  vines  and  grasping 
branches  of  friendly  trees  — 
we  wade  across  the  flooded 
shelf  below  and  stand- 
ing with  our  feet  in 
flowing  water  look 
down  into  the 
deep  canyon  in- 
to which  unnum- 
bered 


THE    IDEAL    PANORAMIC   VIEWPOINT 


?>?>2 
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waterfalls  plunge  with  a  roar  that  deafens  us  and  with  a  flashing 
moving  brillianc\'  tliat  blinds  us.  Cyclones  of  spray  sweep  up  and 
beat  upon  us:  we  are  drenched  to  the  skin;  we  shiver  with  cold, 
and  wring  the  water  from  our  clinging  garments.  The  spray  hides 
the  grandest  feature  of  the  Iguassu  —  the  Great  Falls  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  thundering  canyon.     But  from  where  we  stand  the  full 


PART  OF  A  PANORAMA  OF  THE  GREAT  FALLS  OF 


glory  of  the  Brazilian  Falls  is  clearly  seen.  The  frontier  that  divides 
Brazil  from  Argentina  follows  the  middle  line  of  the  Rio  Iguassu. 
Thus  all  that  splendid  row  of  cascades  that  hangs  from  the  opposing 
wall  belongs  to  beautiful  Brazil. 

To  see  the  full  glory  of  the  Great  Falls  we  must  spend  still  another 
day,  aided  by  the  two  Indian  guides,  cruising  precariously  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two  dug-out  canoes  —  working  our  way  far  enough  up 
stream  to  glide  in  safety  across  the  stronger  currents  to  the  shelter 
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of  a  little  group  of  islands  hovering  on  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss, 
called  La  Garganta  del  Diablo,  or  The  Devil's  Throat.  Into  that 
throat  the  main  current  of  the  river  is  apparently  sucked  by  the  thirsty 
diablo.  The  river  as  we  look  at  it  from  our  tiny  boat  seems  literally 
to  drop  into  a  round  hole  in  mid-stream.  It  would  appear  as  if  we 
must  go  with  it;  but  the  guides  know  their  business.     They  have 


THE    IGUASStJ    AT   THE    GARGANTA    DEL    DIABLO 


never  come  so  near  before,  but  they  know  when  and  where  to  stop  and 
how  to  get  us  within  wading  distance  of  the  uttermost  overhanging 
islet  of  the  little  archipelago  that  seems  but  a  mass  of  flotsam  drifting 
dangerously  close  to  the  place  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  a  river  and 
becomes  a  roaring  void.  We  spent  an  hour  on  that  islet.  It  seemed 
literally  to  tremble  on  the  brink  as,  shaken  by  the  incessant  pounding 
of  the  river,  it  answers  the  reverberant  call  of  the  devil's  roaring 
throat.     One  little  ledge  of    rock  projects  far  enough    to  give  our 
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cameras  a  "down-look"  into  the  misty  deeps.  The  scene  is  inde- 
scribable, as  are  all  scenes  of  supreme  grandeur.  Even  pictures  must 
fail  to  convey  to  one  who  has  not  stood  here  any  conception  of  the 
wonder  and  the  beauty  of  it  all.  Only  the  magic  of  the  film  that 
wakes  the  scene  to  life  upon  the  screen  can  transport  you  in  imagina- 
tion into  the  presence  of  this  sublime  spectacle  that  is  the  climax  of 
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the  glories  of  the  Iguassu.  What  appears  to  l^e  a  great  wave  or  bore 
sweeping  toward  us  down  the  stream  is  in  reality  the  first  twenty-foot 
plunge  of  the  river  which  makes  that  little  plunge  before  rushing 
definitely  to  its  supreme  plunge  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  Only  one 
section  of  the  great  horseshoe  of  falling  water  takes  unhesitatingly  the 
full  plunge  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  This  braver  cataract 
is  called  the  Union  Fall.  It  marks  the  boundary  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.     This  boundary  was 
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fixed  by  the  arbitration  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

We  are  loath  to  leave  our  mist-drenched  island  on  the  brink.  We 
know  that  our  eyes  are  looking  upon  no  common  hackneyed,  tourist- 
ridden  sight.  So  few  white  men  have  ever  looked  upon  this  scene, 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  is  a  sight  unknown  to  the  world 
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whence  we  have  come.  For  centuries  these  waters  of  the  Iguassu 
have  thundered  here  unheard,  unseen,  sa\e  by  the  unimpressionable 
native  Indians  of  earlier  ages  —  and  in  our  time  b}'  the  few  adxcn- 
turous  white  men  who  have  come  to  look,  to  marvel,  and  then  to  re- 
trace their  way  out  from  the  dense  primeval  forest  and  down  the 
silent,  unfrequented  river  to  the  frontiers  of  an  advancing  civilization 
which  creeps  but  very  slowly  toward  the  spot  where  we  are  standing 
now.     But  the  white  man  has  noted  the  power  as  well  as  the  beauty 
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and  the  glory  of  the  Iguassu.  That  power  he  will  some  day  seize  for 
his  own  purposes  —  for  the  lightening  of  the  labors  of  humankind. 
May  he,  at  the  same  time,  fail  not  to  respect  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  the  Iguassu  —  for  the  joy  of  the  human  eye  and  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  human  soul. 
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Up-to-Date  Vehicles,   149. 
Uruguay,    118-121. 

The  Capital,  118,  121. 

The  Port,  117. 

The  River,  118,  121. 
Valdavia,   291. 
Valparaiso,  268-276. 

A  City  of  Two  Levels,  269. 

Earthquake  of  1906,  274. 

Hotel  Royal,  272. 

Irish  Heroes,  271. 

Population,  269. 

The  Harbor,  269. 

Trolley  "Cobradoras,"  276. 
Value  of  a  "Rei,"  51. 
Varying  Fares  in  Rio,  57. 
Vasco  Da  Gama,  43. 
View  from  the  Top  of  Sugarloaf, 
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Villa  Encarnacion,  309. 
Villegaignon,  46. 
Vina  Del  Mar,  277. 

Race  Course,  276. 
Viscount  Rio  Branco,  41. 
Voices  of  the  Women,   151. 
Wall  Street  of  Buenos  Aires,  The, 

184. 
Warehouses  at  Rio,   70. 
Washing  the  Streets,  58. 
Wavy  Pavements,  60. 
Wealth  in  Trees,  312. 
Wheat,  Argentine,   230. 
Wheels---And  the  Cart,  233. 
Where  Opera  Pays,  61. 
Widows  in  Paraguay,  309. 
Wool  Exports,   219. 
Yanquis,  8,    136. 
Verba  Mate',  311. 
Yesterday  and  Today,  222,  223. 
Zambezi,  Cataracts  of,  298. 
Zoological  Gardens: 

Buenos  Aires,  202. 

Montevideo,  126-128. 
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